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* HOW TO KNOW PEOPLE... how to guide them! 
SEX “— RELIGION TODAY edited by SIMON DONIGER 


Editor of Pastoral Psychology 


“Answers questions that Dr. Kinsey merely raises."—CHRISTIAN AD- 
VOCATE editorial. 


Explains how sex and religion are inseparably linked . . 
relates to marital stability and mental health .. . 
a moral philosophy of sex as Christians, etc. 


. how sex 
how we can develop 


Complete list of contributors: Seward Hiltner, Roland H. Bainton, 
Reuel L. Howe, Gotthard Booth, John A. P. Millet, M.D., Carroll A. 
Wise, Peter A. Bertocci, Joseph Fletcher, Luther E. Woodward, and 
Thomas J. Bigham. 


Selected and edited by Dr. Doniger from PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
First volume in PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY SERIES. $3.00 


UNDERSTANDING BOYS by cLareNce 6. MosER 


A successful boys’ leader for over 30 years, Mr. Moser presents a 
detailed outline of a boy's growth needs at every stage from in- 
fancy through the teens. He explains what every boy must do to 
meet these needs—physical, mental, social and emotional—and what 
counselors, leaders and parents must do to help. A fresh outlook on 


the role of guidance. $2.50 


DEVOTIONS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
56 Meetings with God by WILLIAM L. WOODALL 


Tested with young people, these "56 meetings with God" 
language of youngsters from 7 to 14. Each devotion provides a Scripture reading theme; a 
brief, interest-holding meditation on the theme; a short closing prayer; and a modern 
drawing inspiring meditation. For use by boys and girls themselves, and by teachers, parents 
and leaders. $1.50 


are keyed to the interests and 


Announcing the first two volumes in 


THE LEADERSHIP LIBRARY 


A new series of inexpensive handbooks to help lay leaders of every church or community 


HOW TO HELP PEOPLE HOW TO BE A BOARD 
or COMMITTEE MEMBER 


by RUDOLPH M. WITTENBERG 


The ABC's of mental hygiene in youth group 
work. How to get group discipline demo- 
cratically; to deal with individuals’ problems 
affecting the group; etc. A popular conden- 
sation of SO YOU WANT TO HELP 
PEOPLE. $1.00 


by ROY SORENSON 


Short-cuts to successful leadership — getting 
people to work together harmoniously, share 
the work, and get things done. Illustrated 
with light-hearted cartoons. A popular con- 
densation of THE ART OF BOARD MEM- 
BERSHIP. $1.00 


at your bookstore 
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THE ALCOHOLIC AND RELIGION 


RELIGION AND 
ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 
By 
G. Aiken Taylor 


The alcoholic has a 
disease, a disease that 
medicine cannot cure. 

The church has tried 

to find a solution, but in almost every 
case the church too has failed. But one 
organization — Alcoholics Anonymous 
—has found a cure, a cure based en- 
tirely on spiritual principles. Why then 
have they succeeded where the organ- 
ized church failed? 

A minister who has worked closely 
with members of AA analyzes their 
program in a new book. Mincing no 
words, he shows case histories of in- 
dividual alcoholics, shows how each 
step in the AA program has helped 
them, and how these steps resemble 
the aims of the church. His book is 
sometimes shocking, sometimes critical 
of both AA and the church. But it is 
always honest. There will no doubt be 
some who will not want to face such 
reality. But anyone who earnestly de- 
sires to understand this great prob- 
lem, to help the alcoholic, and to use 
his religion to the utmost, will find this 
book a work of vital importance. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 
The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY IS FIRST RATE 
To the Editor: 


As a subscriber to PAsToraAL PsyCHOLogy 
I do so very much want to thank you for 
informing me about the increase in you 
subscription rates. Although my subscrip 
tion does not expire until 1955, I shall 
renew before July 31. 

PastoraAL PsycHoLocGy is a_ first-rate 
magazine and I should like to keep it 
coming to my house as long as it is possi- 
ble. 


GarFrorpD W. Husert 
Los Angeles, California 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


To the Editor: 


You've got a great magazine and by all 
means I want to take advantage of your 
special rate for three-year subscriptions 
Enclosed please find my check. 

While in New York last year I wrote 
you concerning the possibility of your 
furnishing extra copies for Union Theo 
logical Seminary, Manila. This June I shall 
offer the first course in pastoral psychology 
given at our mission seminary and we 
hope to expand with the coming years. We 
are short on resource materials, however. 
Extra copies of your magazine would give 
us a real “lift.” 

The Philippines, you know, is one of the 
few countries outside the specifically English 
speaking world where English reading ma 
terials can be used to full advantage. All 
of our instruction is in English. 

Eucene A. HEsseL 
Missionary, Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. 

Manila, Philippines 
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EEITERS TO 


LIKES BURKHART 


To the Editor: 


I agree with the central thrust of Roy 
Burkhart’s article “The Church Can Help” 
in your June issue. However, it seems to 
me that the last sentence of paragraph two 
could just as well have been left out. Said 
sentence concerns the translation of Job 
13:15a, which Burkhart renders “Even 
though Thou slayest me yet will I trust 
Thee.” 

Modern translations (e.g. RSV) render 
the same passage “Behold, he will slay me; 
I have no hope” which carries an entirely 
different meaning. It is sometimes painful 
to part with treasured passages from the 
King James version, but when the matter 
boils down to sentiment vs. accuracy, I per- 
sonally prefer accuracy. Besides, Dr. Burk- 
hart’s splendid article does not need the 
controversial passage from Job to support 
it. 

Rev. VANcE GEIER 

Little Farms Evangelical & 
Reformed Church 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


To the Editor: 


This is to notify you that I am moving, 
and since I don’t want to miss a single 
issue of your fine publication, I would like 
you to change my address. 

Your articles are of lasting value. I 
especially like Dr. Roy A. Burkhart. 
N. E. Curistian, M.R.E. 
Registrar 
South Central Bible College 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas 


We hope that the rest of our readers are 
as interested in not missing any of the is- 
sues as a result of their moving. It is ad- 
visable that we be notified at least four 
weeks ahead of time when such moving is 
being contemplated by a_ subscriber —Ed. 


CHEAP 
To the Editor: 


Excellent material—keep it up. Don’t see 
how you can do it so cheaply. 
Ray DuTcHER 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
San Bernardino, California 


Officer 


THE EDITOR 


The 


Recovery 
of Family Life 


by Elton and Pauline 
TRUEBLOOD 


What can be done... 
concretely and lastingly .. . 
in the face of: 


new heights of divorce? 

increasing juvenile delinquency? 
individual selfishness? 

widespread materialism? 

the subtle influence of Communism? 


The first and important answer 
that Dr. and Mrs. Trueblood sup- 
ply in this book is: rebuild our 


moral order beginning with its 
foundation stone—the family. The 
family is withering away on this 
side of the Iron Curtain as well, 
and it is up to us as individuals and 
as families to find out what is 
wrong with “the most prized fel- 
lowship known to Western man” 
—the family. This is an honest and 
a fearless book, but it is basically a 
heartening one. The family can be 
saved and it tells how. $1.50 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 


FRANCIS L. STRICKLAND 


MONG the pioneers in pastoral psychology, an honored place belongs to 
Francis L. Strickland, Professor Emeritus of the History and Psycholog 

of Religion, Boston University School of Theology. He was one of the firs 
to recognize the urgent need for pastors to understand the psychodynamics 0 
personality and to have specific preparation for the work of pastoral counseling 


As soon as the work of Anton T. Boisen, Chaplain of the Worcester State 
Hospital came to his attention, he invited him to lecture at Boston University 
School of Theology, and launched a Seminar in Psychopathology to be offered 
by Lewis B. Hill, M. D. (Assistant Superintendent of the Worcester State 
Hospital) as co-teacher with Boisen in 1928. 

Dr. Strickland was born in Brooklyn, New York, May 8, 1871. He pre 
pared for college at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, and was graduated 
from New York University, A. B., in 1893. Coming as a student to Boston 
University School of Theology for the three-year graduate course, he was 
granted the S. T. B. degree in 1896, and elected Jacob Sleeper Fellow 
study at Jena and Berlin Universities, 1897-1898. Ordained to the ministry 
by the Methodist Church, he served churches in New York City and Long 
Island, 1899-1910, and completed the Ph. D. degree at Boston University i 
1903. 

Following a notable career as President of Simpson College, Indianola, 
Towa (1910-1915), Dr. Strickland became Professor of Philosophy in West 
Virginia State University (1915-1919) ; then came to Boston University School 
of Theology as Professor of the History and Psychology of Religion in 1919 
to have a distinguished place of leadership in this emerging field of theological 
education until his retirement in 1942. 

Not content to teach traditional subjects in the remote security of academic 
abstractions, he used a sabbatical leave in 1928 to enlist on the staff of the 
Worcester State Hospital for clinical experience with Chaplain Boisen and the 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Pastoral Psychology 


T IS impossible to set geographical 
boundaries to pastoral psychology, 
for what we mean by it is a state of 
mind, not a plot of ground. Pastoral 
psychology is a point of view, a way 
of looking at people to comprehend the 
deeper significance of their behavior, 
the hidden needs and aspirations of 
each person including the pastor him- 
self, and a search for the kind of inter- 
personal relationships that will be con- 
ducive to spiritual growth. Not that 
we have in pastoral psychology an ar- 
ray of ready-made answers to human 
problems, or a set of rules to apply to 
typical situations, or a kit of techniques 
by which to manipulate people to pre- 
established goals. There is nothing 
static in this emerging field of pastoral 
psychology except our own prejudices 
and blind spots that prevent our seeing 
with clear eye and warm empathy the 
persons who wrestle with the dilemmas 
of human living. The dynamic char- 
acter of this search for understanding 
and love leaps across boundaries and 
seeks to participate insightfully in the 
predicaments of men and women and 
children wherever they may be. 

Why then do we designate this issue 


Editorial 
Pastoral Psychology in the East 


of our journal ‘Pastoral Psychology 
in the East”? Because no mortal life 
on this planet can be understood with- 
out reference to its locale where it has 
been nourished in the living context of 
the native surroundings and human 
relationships interacting in formative 
ways. Cut flowers have no future be- 
cause they are fatally severed from 
their past. Likewise, the future of 
pastoral psychology will grow out of 
its past and bear fruit only as it keeps 
in touch with its roots. The historical 
roots of pastoral psychology have 
grown in the cultural soil of the east- 
ern part of America. The religious cul- 
ture which the Pilgrims planted on 
these shores and nourished heroically 
in the teeth of storms and deprivations 
grew to be a hardy perennial strong 
enough to bear such fruit as church- 
centered communities where the pastor 
cared for his people, colleges and theo- 
logical schools where pastors were to 
be prepared for their vocation, hospi- 
tals and healing services for the re- 
covery of enlarging health, where min- 
isters came to pray with the sick and 
learn with other professions in clinical 
teamwork the cure of souls. 
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Do You Like Our Special Issues? 


You have just had our special issue on 
Prayer. Other special issues, devoted en- 
tirely to one theme, such as our special 
issue on Preaching, Sex and the Church, 
Marriage, Childhood, Alcoholism, Reli- 
gious Education, Woman and the Church, 
have been brought to you from time to 
time. We have in mind for the near fu- 
ture a number of other issues devoted 
to special themes, such as Grief and Sui- 
cide, The Church and Group Work, 
Spiritual Healing, The Church and the 
Aged, Illness, Adolescence, as well as a 
repeat issue on Preaching and Alcoholism. 

We have had very favorable responses 
to these special issues. The letters which 
we have received from our readers regard- 
ing them stress the importance of con- 
centrating the several articles in an issue 
on a single subject, and the educational 
value of the several points of view pre- 
sented by different authors on the same 
theme. We do not recall a single nega- 
tive critical comment on these issues—a 
fact which worries us. Is it possible that 
only those who like them take the trouble 
to write, while there may be a large num- 
ber of readers who prefer our regular 
miscellaneous issues, but who are silent? 
If so, we ought to know in order to plan 
to meet the needs of both groups. Would 
you like them “as is,” more frequently, 
or less frequently—once, twice, or three 
times a year? 

The editors will deeply appreciate your 
comments. 


It may be well, therefore, to bring 
together in this issue a recording of 
these events in historical perspective 
that we may note the rise of this psy- 
cho-religious movement to accept peo- 
ple of every condition whatever their 
afflictions as a charge upon the 
churches for sympathy and concern, 
and especially upon the pastor for 
deepening understanding and faithful 
care. What we here present will be 
little more than candles in the wind, 
frail and flickering points of light to 
mark the trail we have come in the 
psychological preparation of pastors 


for this task. The many other beams 
of science and religion unnamed here 
yet converging upon this day will dawn 
in a flood-light that will transcend the 
feeble lights of the past. Yet these de. 
tails here recorded are important 
events to light the course we are fo- 
lowing toward the fuller day. 

It is to be regretted that we do not 
have space to present the significant 
work of other persons, schools, and 
professions in the formative period of 
pastoral psychology, or to forecast the 
trends of progress in the future. The 
climate of public opinion and the ex- 
pectations of laymen in all walks of 
life will play a large part in these fu 
ture developments. One thing appears 
quite clear, that our people outside the 
churches as well as within, will not 
tolerate words no matter how eloquent 
as a substitute for deeds however hum- 
ble in unselfish service to any person 
in need. Nor will they tolerate minis- 
ters who are incompetent to understand 
what persons hunger for most deeply. 
People are demanding pastors who 
will face the crises of the inner life 
with them as faithfully and minister 


to human distress as skillfully as the | 


surgeon who knows that life is in the 
balance. 

To meet the expectations of those 
who search so desperately for life the 
pastor may not neglect either his psy- 
chology or his theology. Both are e 
sential if the human predicament with 
all its tragedy and hope is to find access 
to the divine resources of forgiving 
love and growth through difficulty to 
larger life. Nor can the pastor do his 
work alone. In his learning as well a 
his serving he will need to turn always 
to the sustaining fellowship of faithful 
workers in all vocations who are will 
ing to search together for the life that 
will not fail. 

—Paut E. JoHNsON 
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Pastoral Psychology — A Retrospect 


The Development of Pastoral Psychology Was 


A Notable Addition to the Efficiency 


Of Theological Education 


BY FRANCIS L. STRICKLAND 


Professor Emeritus of the History 
and Psychology of Religion, Boston 
University School of Theology 


BOUT fifty years ago the princi- 

ples of the young science of psy- 
chology began to be employed in the 
study of religion. William James wrote 
his Varieties of Religious Experience. 
This was the work of a pioneer in 
what was to develop into the field of 
psychology of religion. Stimulated by 
this outstanding study other writers, 
notably Starbuck, Coe, Ames, and 
Stratton, undertook the analysis and 
interpretation of religious experience 
with more exactness, and psychology 
of religion began to be recognized as 
an important discipline. The advan- 
tages of studying religion in the light 
of psychological principles soon led to 
the introduction of psychology of reli- 
gion into the curriculum for the train- 
ing of ministers. 

But at first only isolated courses 
were offered in a few of the more pro- 
gressive seminaries, usually in the De- 
partment of Religious Pedagogy. In 


1899-1900 a course called “Psychology 
of Religion” was given in the Depart- 
ment of Pedagogy and Sociology in 
the Hartford School of Religious Ped- 
agogy affiliated with the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. In 1904 “Psy- 
chology of Religion” is listed in the 
announcements of the Correspondence 
Study Department of the University 
of Chicago, taught by E. S. Ames. In 
1905 a course was offered at Boston 
University School of Theology called 
“Psychology of the Religious Life and 
Experience.” In 1914-15 a course 
named ‘Psychology of Religion” was 
given in the Newton Theological Insti- 
tution. In 1916 a course in psycho- 
therapy was given in the Boston Uni- 
versity School, taught by Norman 
Richardson. From the _ description 
given of this course it is evidently the 
forerunner of later courses which ap- 
peared under the title of ‘Pastoral 
Psychology.” 

These seem to have been the earliest 
courses in psychology of religion offer- 
ed in any of the seminaries. Chairs or 
departments devoted to psychology of 
religion were early related to religious 
education ; at Boston University School 
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of Theology in 1912 a Department of 
Religious Psychology and Pedagogy 
was established, and at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary George A. Coe taught 
psychology of religion and religious 
education. 

The introduction of what later came 
to be called pastoral psychology into 
ministerial training came gradually. In 
1927 the Chicago Theological School 
offered a course named “Types of 
Religious Experience and Personality 
Disorders,” taught by Anton Boisen, 
who was at the time Chaplain of the 
Worcester, Massachusetts, State Hos- 
pital. During the same year, a course 
named “Personality” was begun at 
Boston University School of Theology 
taught by Francis L. Strickland. A 
year later (1928), a seminar in psy- 
chopathology was added to the curri- 
culum of the Boston University 
School. The teachers were Anton 
Boisen and Lewis B. Hill, M.D., as- 
sistant superintendent of the Worces- 
ter Hospital. The purpose of this 
course was to make a beginning in 
teaching theological students to under- 
stand people who suffer from person- 
ality difficulties or mental disturbances. 

It is interesting to note incidentally 
that this innovation in theological edu- 
cation was not warmly welcomed by 
many of the students and some of the 
faculty of the school. Some one chris- 
tened the new class the “bug house 
seminar,” no doubt because of its con- 
nection with the mental hospital in 
Worcester. About twenty daring stu- 
dents signed up for the course. When 
it became known what the new work 
was like, others wanted to enter the 
class but were refused as it was 
thought better to begin with a small 
and selected group. Anton Boisen was 
an ordained minister and a psycho- 
pathologist of no mean attainments and 
he proved to be an effective teacher 


October 


He continued for a few years until he 
became chaplain of the hospital a 
Elgin, Illinois, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Carroll A. Wise. 


HREE YEARS later courses in 

“Clinical Psychology and Pastoral 
Work” and “Personal Counseling” 
were given at the Andover Newton 
Theological School, taught by Philip 
Guiles. During this year the Andover 
Newton catalog lists ‘Hospital Clinical 
Training” with two hours’ credit. 


The Worcester State Hospital with 
more than two thousand mental pa 
tients began to welcome theological 
students. They were allowed to live 
at the hospital during the weeks of 
summer helping on the wards as order- 
lies and assistants to the nurses. They 
went on ward walks, attended staff 
conferences, and studied both patients 
and books under the guidance of Chap- 
lain Boisen and the hospital doctors. 
During the next few years Boston 
University School of Theology sent 
a number of men to the Worcester and 
the Rhode Island State Hospitals. Dr. 
Bryan, the superintendent at Worces- 
ter, was very cooperative and even 
consented to serve for a semester as 
lecturer on psychopathology. The 
Council for the Clinical Training of 
Theological Students was organized at 
about this time and became very it- 
fluential in promoting clinical training 
through hospital experience. The value 
of such training even for short periods 
can hardly be overestimated. 

The next year—1932-33—a course 
named “Pastoral Psychology” was of- 
fered at Boston University. In 1933-34 
Andover Newton listed Dr. Guiles as 
Associate Professor of Pastoral Psy- 
chology and offered several courses 
distinctly in that field. At Hartford 
Theological Seminary a course named 
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“Psychology for Ministers” was of- 
fered from 1932 to 1936, and in 1937 
a course in pastoral psychology was 
taught by Karl R. Stolz. Dr. Stolz was 
not primarily a psychologist but a Bible 
scholar, but he had lectured for a num- 
ber of years at summer conferences 
for ministers, in that way building up 
his background of material. In 1932 
he published a book named Pastoral 
Psychology which was probably the 
first book ever written with that title. 
Pastoral psychology now began to ap- 
pear in the curricula of other theo- 
logical seminaries and was soon well 
established as an important subject in 
ministerial training. 

The result of this broadening of the 
field of psychology of religion was a 
notable addition to the efficiency of 
theological education. For many years 
the theological seminaries had been 
content to offer courses in Biblical 
studies, Church history, Systematic 
Theology, Homiletics, and so-called 
Practical or Pastoral Theology. But 
the inadequacy of this training became 
increasingly apparent. When a minis- 
ter who had been prepared for his 
work by this traditional training of the 
older type came face to face with the 
problem of how to help people whose 
serious troubles were producing mental 
disturbance about all he could do was 
to offer sympathy and urge the sufferer 
to read his Bible and pray. Too often 
he found this kind of help ineffective. 

The writer well remembers an inci- 
(dent when he was studying for a while 
at the Worcester State Hospital. He 
was in a small group on a ward walk 
with Dr. Hill, the assistant superin- 
tendent. We had just visited a patient 
suffering from a serious mental dis- 
turbance. After citing facts from the 
case history with some comments Dr. 
Hill turned to me with the remark, 
“This woman is a member of one of 


your Methodist churches. If her pastor 
had recognized the seriousness of her 
fears and conflicts at the onset of her 
trouble and had known how to help 
her, she might never have had to come 
here.” 


HE realization of how important it 

is that ministers understand the 
dangers to some persons of heavy anx- 
ieties and mental conflicts and know 
how to help relieve them through the 
resources of religious faith has made it 
evident that a man who aspires to be 
an effective minister today must know 
more than the Bible, theology, and 
how to preach. He must know how to 
bring aid to people who are subjected 
to the heavy strains of this modern 
age. He must know something of ab- 
normal psychology and some of the 
elementary principles of psychiatry. 
This does not mean that ministers 
should study to become amateur’ psy- 
chiatrists. It means only that they 
should know enough about abnormal 
mental states and disturbances to be 
able to recognize them; that they 
should know the best methods of re- 
lieving these tensions through the re- 
sources of faith—faith in life and in 
God. They should also know the signs 
of the more serious mental disturb- 
ances, and when their efforts to help 
have proved ineffectual call in the fully 
trained mental specialist. 

Christian Science, like pastoral psy- 
chology, tries to help people who are 
in trouble. Whether they recognize it 
or not Christian Science practitioners 
use mental suggestion in the most 
powerful way—with a background ot 
religious faith; faith in God’s. power 
and His goodness. But despite the 
comparisons sometimes made, the 


methods of Christian Science practice 
and those of pastoral psychology are 
very different. The pastor who has been 
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trained in counseling will under no 
circumstances permit the sufferer to 
try to escape from his troubles by 
denying that they exist. He seeks to 
help him stand steady and face things 
as they are and find a way not to try 
to banish troubles as “unreal” but to 
gain the victory over them. 


The main reliance as to method in 
pastoral psychology is in counseling. 
Here the pastor and the one seeking 
help meet to talk over the difficult sit- 
uation. A technique of counseling has 
developed through the years as experi- 
ence has pointed the way. Most of the 
problems a minister will meet will be in 
the realm of adjustments in the person- 
al life of those who come to him. Here 
the danger is not so much that of a 
nervous breakdown or an unbalanced 
mind as it is that lives will become in- 
secure and unhappy. Tensions develop 
within the personality of the sufferer 
which he is unable to relieve. Counsel- 
ing must aim to help him see himself 
more or less objectively and to accept 
full responsibility for his personal life. 
He must be made to understand the 
futility of those devices through which 
he seeks to cover up his own short- 
comings and gratify his ego. Counsel- 
ing must also show him how the inner 
tensions in his personality can be re- 
lieved not by abolishing them but 
through constructive adjustment both 
to himself and to his social environ- 
ment. 


HEN a minister has gained a 

sufficient background of know- 
ledge in general and abnormal psychol- 
ogy and has learned the principles of 
counseling and the best methods of ap- 
plying those principles in dealing with 
people who are in trouble, he is far 
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better equipped for helpful service to 
his fellow men. The wide introduction 
of pastoral psychology not only into 
our theological seminaries but also in- 
to the programs of many educational 
training groups and summer schools 
for pastors proves how great was the 
need for this addition to ministerial 
training and how valuable it has proved 
to be. 


During the past year another step 
in the progress of pastoral psychology 
in the theological seminaries has been 
taken. A counseling center has been 
established in the Boston University 
School of Theology. This became pos- 
sible largely because of a generous gift 
for this purpose by Mr. and Mrs, 
Albert V. Danielsen of Wellesley Hills, 
The center has well furnished quarters 
in the Boston University theological 
building on Commonwealth Avenue. 
The staff consists of eight pastoral 
counselors, a consulting psychiatrist, a 
clinical psychologist, and a_ social 
worker who collaborate with the 
counselors. The counselors are men 
whose studies in the field have been 
supplemented by clinical experience in 
hospitals social-aid institutions. 
They work with Dr. Paul Johnson, 
chairman of the department in the 
school and in cooperation with many 
churches and social agencies in Greater 
Boston. The response to this center's 
offering of counseling has been far 
greater than its projectors anticipated 
and demonstrates the need for such 
service. 


We can be very thankful that at last 
the Church has begun to follow in the 
footsteps of its divine Founder whose 
healing ministry was the expression 
of His infinite love for burdened and 
suffering humanity. 
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The Origins of Clinical Pastoral Training 


The Story of Clinical Pastoral 


Training Is the Story 


Of Inspired Men 


BY ROLLIN J. FAIRBANKS 


Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


EHIND significant movements are 

usually worthwhile ideas. And 
behind worthwhile ideas are usually 
fertile minds and hence people. The 
story of clinical pastoral training is 
no exception. Few people today realize 
that the idea of providing seminarians 
with a clinical experience was first set 
forth in 1913 at the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, by the Rev. William Palmer 
Ladd who later became Dean of the 
Berkeley Divinity School in New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

It was not, however, until 1922 that 
anything specific was initiated, and it 
is perhaps significant that the pro- 
ponent this time was a physician, Dr. 
William S. Keller of Cincinnati. He 
offered to accept responsibility for a 
few seminarians during the following 
summer and to provide them with first- 
hand experiences with people, under 
professional supervision, and primarily 
within the framework of existing com- 
munity services. Thus in 1923 the Cin- 


cinnati Summer School was launched, 
and the pastoral effectiveness of many 
clergy today is due to a summer’s ex- 
perience under the hospitable and 
stimulating care of the greatly beloved 
Dr. Keller. 

In 1936, this program was expanded 
into a whole year of training. The 
Graduate School for Applied Religion 
was formed, and the Rev. Joseph F. 
Fletcher became its Dean. When Dr. 
Fletcher joined the faculty of the Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, the insights and vision 
of this venture in theological training 
were absorbed into the curriculum of 
that seminary. 

Paralleling Dr. Keller’s pioneering 
efforts were those of an even better 
known physician, the famous Dr. 
Richard Clarke Cabot of Boston—or 
more accurately, Cambridge! Early in 
the twenties Dr. Cabot gave an address 
before the students of the Episcopal 
Theological School which adjoined his 
home in Cambridge. This lecture was 
repeated at the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, then published 
in “Survey Graphic’ in December, 
1925, and finally incorporated (as 
Chapter 1) in a book entitled Adven- 
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tures on the Borderlands of Ethics.’ 
This now-famous lecture was called 
“A Plea for a Clinical Year in the 
Course of Theological Study.” In this 
presentation he argued that just as a 
clinical experience is essential in the 
preparation for a physician, so too a 
clinical experience would add reality 
to the theological preparation for a 
clergyman. 

This thinking, on Dr. Cabot’s part, 
was undoubtedly greatly influenced by 
his friendship with still another key 
personality in this whole movement, the 
Rev. Anton T. Boisen, D.D., (author 
of The Exploration of the Inner 
World?) who believed that only as a 
clergyman came to know the intrica- 
cies of the human mind, could he hope 
to communicate effectively God’s reve- 
lation to man. 


GRADUATE of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York 
City, Dr. Boisen began his ministry 
with several years in a rural parish. 
Increasingly interested in the larger 
aspects of his vocation, he began mak- 
ing socio-religious surveys for the 
Inter-Church World Movement. This 
was interrupted by World War 1, and 
he spent several years with the armed 
forces, eventually with the Army of 
Occupation in Germany, before return- 
ing to the surveys. 

During his forty-fourth year Dr. 
Boisen experienced a severe emotional 
disturbance which precipitated him in- 
to a mental hospital as a patient. After 
the crisis was passed, and during a 
convalescence that took almost two 
years, he devoted himself to a study of 


1Harper, 1926. 
2Willett, Clark, 1936. Harper, 1952. 


(This book was the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection for April, 1952.) 


October 


the meaning ot his illness and of those 
of the other patients around him, 
Special work in the field of the psy- 
chology of religion, done in the semi- 
nary under the direction of Professor 
George A. Coe, did much to influence 
the direction of his thinking. 

His findings in the hospital led him 
to the conclusion that the Church was’ 
not offering the full resources of its 
fellowship and its trained leaders to 
the large numbers of people confined 
there. He perceived that the experi- 
ences of many of the patients suffering 
from the various functional mental 
illnesses were essentially similar to 
those in religious conversion as de- 
scribed by William James in his Va- 
rieties of Religious Experience.’ The 
only difference was the outcome: the 
lives described by Professor James 
represented relatively successful recon- 
structions while those in the mental 
hospital were the failures. He reasoned, 
therefore, that the Church had some- 
thing unique to offer to the emotionally 
disturbed. 

As a corollary to this thesis, he pro- 
posed that students of religion had 
much to learn from the mentally ill. If 
the doctor could learn from the severe- 
ly ill how to detect the symptoms of 
that illness, the better to deal with it 
in the earlier stages of the pathological 
process, so could the pastor. He envis- 
ioned the time when all theological 
students would bring to the parish, and 
especially to their ministry to indivi- 
duals, not only the benefit of thorough 
academic training, but also the fruits 
of clinical experience in dealing with 
real life situations. 

Following his discharge from the 
hospital, Dr. Boisen set about prepar- 
ing himself for his future work. First 
came intensive studies at Harvard 


3Longmans, 1902. 
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University and Andover Theological 
Seminary, combined with extensive 
discussions with such people as the 
Rev. Elwood Worcester, one of the 
founders of the Emmanuel Movement, 
Professor William McDougall, Dr. C. 
Macfie Campbell, and Dr. Cabot. Then 
came clinical experience in the Psychol- 
ogy and Social Service at the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital. 

With the encouragement and finan- 
cial assistance of Dr. Cabot, Mr. Oliver 
D. Sewall, the Massachusetts Congre- 
gational Conference and others, Dr. 
Boisen then embarked upon a chap- 
laincy program at the Worcester State 
Hospital (in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts) which was to inculcate clinical 
training for theological students. That 
this was not only possible but amaz- 
ingly successful is due in large part to 
Dr. William A. Bryan who was (as 
Miss Ida Cannon has so aptly described 
him in her recent account* of pioneer- 
ing in medical social work) the “ex- 
traordinarily uninstitutionalized Super- 
intendent” of the Worcester State 
Hospital. With such vigorous and 
dynamic men as Dr. Cabot and Dr. 
Bryan behind him, Dr. Boisen really 
had little choice! His first class was 
begun in the summer of 1925 and 
consisted of only four students. 


HREE YEARS later his student 

group included a clergyman whose 
self-effacing nature has again and again 
obscured - his unique contribution to 
this movement—the Rev. Austin Philip 
Guiles (now Smith Professor of Pas- 
toral Psychology at the Andover New- 
ton Theological School), whom Dr. 
Boisen credits for having founded the 
Council for Clinical Training. After 
several years of faithful service Dr. 


‘On the Social Frontier of Medicine, 
Harvard University Press, 1952. 
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Guiles severed his connection with the 
Council and, under the auspices and 
financial assistance of the Earhart 
Foundation, launched an_ extensive 
training program within New England. 

The Rev. Russell L. Dicks came to 
Boston in 1933 to succeed Dr. Guiles 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
on a full-time basis. At first the pro- 
gram there was affiliated with the 
Council for Clinical Training but later 
became related to the Earhart Founda- 
tion. 

Chaplain Dicks (who is now on the 
faculty of Duke University Divinity 
School) developed note-writing as a 
particularly effective teaching device. 
Due to his efforts two significant books 
also emerged at this time. The first was 
The Art of Ministering to the Sick® 
by Dr. Cabot and Chaplain Dicks. The 
second book, And Ye Visited Me® is 
still the only case-book in this field. It 
was written in part by Chaplain Dicks 
and in part by his students. 

In 1938, the Rev. David R. Hunter 
(now Executive Director of the De- 
partment of Christian Education of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church) suc- 
ceeded Chaplain Dicks. The Theologi- 
cal Schools’ Committee on Clinical 
Training was formed with representa- 
tives from Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, Harvard Divinity 
School, and the Episcopal Theological 
School. Toward the end of this Com- 
mittee’s existence Boston University’s 
School of Theology was also repre- 
sented. This group originally directed 
the programs then being conducted at 
Boston City Hospital, the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, and the State 
Infirmary at Tewksbury. Later the 
training at Boston City Hospital was 
taken over by Andover Newton Theo- 


5Macmillan, 1936. 
Harper, 1939. 
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COMING YOUR WAY 

We wish to announce a new publica- 
tion, ProrestantT CHURCH ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND EguripMEeNt, which will be 
sent without charge to all PAstToRAL 
PsycuHo.ocy subscribers. 

The first issue should reach you in 
the very near future. 


This periodical, which in the beginning 
will be issued quarterly, will be devoted 
to practical and explicitly helpful ma- 
terial on the everyday problems of 
church building, furnishing, and organi- 
zation. 


The editor is John R. Scotford, who 
is widely known as a_ consultant in 
church building and administration prob- 
lems. Dr. Scotford is the author of The 
Church Beautiful, and for the last six 
years has been President of the North 
American Conference on Church Archi- 
tecture. 

It is our hope that you will find this 
new magazine both informative and use- 
ful—a valuable adjunct to your PAsToraL 
PsycHo.Locy subscription. We will sin- 
cerely appreciate your comments, criti- 
cisms, and suggestions. 


logical School and the program at 
Tewksbury ceased. During Chaplain 
Hunter’s leadership short courses were 
introduced so that parish clergy might 
receive clinical training. 


N 1943 when I succeeded Chaplain 

Hunter—there having been a brief 
interim part-time chaplaincy by the 
Rev. Thomas Bridges—it became ap- 
parent that the Theological Schools’ 
Committee was not the best vehicle for 
providing the necessary guidance and 
controls. After consultation with 
others, particularly on the seminary 
level, it was agreed that some formal 
organization was indicated. In search- 
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ing for a name, it was felt that the 
word “school” should be avoided. The 
purpose was to supplement existing 
theological training, rather than to 
establish one more school. 

The present Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, the Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash, 
was at that time a patient in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, recovering 
from an accident. In my regular calls 
on him I shared our search for a name, 
because he himself had long been inter- 
ested in the movement while on the 
faculty of the Episcopal seminary in 
Cambridge. It was Bishop Nash who 
proposed the phrase “pastoral care” 
as being most descriptive, to which 
we prefixed the now widely abused 
word “Institute.” 

The story of clinical pastoral train- 
ing is the story of a series of personal- 
ities many of whom are mentioned 
only in the articles which follow. Each 
individual in his unique way has con- 
tributed—or is contributing—to the 
whole evolutionary process through 
which this educational program is 
progressing. There are many others 
who deliberately remained in the back- 
ground, preferring anonymity, but who 
provided the funds which enabled this 
pioneering to proceed. To them, too, 
we pay tribute at this time. 

Finally, behind all the efforts, the 
experimentation, the pioneering, the 
generous financial support, there has 
always been a deep consciousness of 
the reality of God and of His concern 
for mankind. This awareness has 
served again and again to keep the 
movement oriented in the right direc- 
tion. As it moves forward, may it do 
so prayerfully, humbly, and coura- 
geously. 


ful."—Martin Buper 


ae A*™ D it was the most solitary man in whom the thought became fruit- 
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The Council for Clinical Training 


The Core of Clinical Training 


Is ‘'Learning by Doing" 


BY FREDERICK C, KUETHER 


Director, The Council for Clinical Training 


HE TRAINING of men_ for 

leadership is a problem that all 
groups must face. In the sense that the 
Church is a group, it shares this prob- 
lem. When the group is a small, close- 
knit unit, the preparation of the new 
leader is a fairly simple procedure. 
However he may be selected, he usually 
“learns by doing.” In the Jewish tradi- 
tion, for example, Joshua’s natural 
talents brought him the opportunity to 
become the new leader, but his training 
was gained from increasingly close as- 
sociation with the aging Moses and 
Aaron. In the Christian tradition some 
of the disciples sought out Jesus while 
he chose others. But they all lived 
and worked with him over an extended 
period of time. In a very real sense 
Joshua and the disciples had “clinical” 
experience, given with devoted, if not 
trained, supervision. 


As the group expands, however, the 
education of those who are to assume 
responsibility becomes a complex mat- 
ter. Not only are new needs discovered 
in the smaller groups, but there ap- 


pear the problems connected with 
inter-communication between the seg- 
ments of the larger group. 

As the Christian Church grew, it 
experimented with various methods of 
leadership training. These efforts ulti- 
mately became crystallized in the theo- 
logical school and its curriculum. Here 
was established a well organized pro- 
gram of instruction in Bible, history, 
theology, preaching: the basic data for 
use in the sacred ministry. 

Training for the pastoral ministry, 
however, presented real problems to 
the seminaries. Here it was necessary 
to “learn by doing” but impossible to 
set conditions for such learning in the 
class room. The professor could talk 
about the pastoral task, but not dem- 
onstrate it. As a consequence, the 
average young clergyman faced the 
people in his parish with no appren- 
ticeship, no experience in reckoning 
with the real problems of real people, 
given under disciplined and consecrated 
supervision. 

Confronted with this situation, it 
was inevitable that Church leaders 
would turn to the other humanitarian 
professions for hints as to how to deal 
with it. The experience of the medical 
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profession, particularly its plan of in- 
ternship, appealed to them. If, after 
completing his academic studies, the 
young doctor developed competence 
through medical clinical training, could 
the same result be achieved for the 
young minister in pastoral clinical 
training? 

The Rev. Anton T. Boisen believed 
it could. As has already been indicated 
in the preceding article, Dr. Boisen 
not only had confidence in such a 
training experience but actually went 
ahead and provided it! Established on 
a sound foundation, clinical pastoral 
training expanded slowly but steadily. 
Modifications in the training process 
were introduced gradually as a result 
of the combined findings of all of the 
welfare professions. Each year an in- 
creasing number of seminarians came 
to learn by doing. The four students 
in 1925 were the first of over fifteen 
hundred men and women, enrolled in 
or graduates of over eighty different 
theological schools, representing some 
forty different ecclesiastical bodies and 
the Jewish faith, who have participated 
in one or more of the twelve week 
units of training. 


N January 21, 1930, the year when 

sixteen students were in training 
and two new mental hospitals had 
opened their doors to chaplains and 
students, the informal group which had 
been guiding the first years of ex- 
perimentation was incorporated into 
The Council for the Clinical Train- 
ing of Theological Students, at the 
home of Dr. Cabot at 101 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Its 
first Director was Dr. Helen Flanders 
Dunbar, later to become well known 
for her studies in psychosomatic medi- 
cine. Its first Field Secretary, like 


October 


the Director an-unpaid volunteer, was 
the Rev. Austin Philip Guiles. 

Very soon after its incorporation, 
the Council began experimenting with 
training programs in institutions other 
than the mental hospital. There was a 
tentative movement into the area of 
delinquency, with centers first at the 
Judge Baker Guidance Center in Bos- 
ton, and later at both the Norfolk, 
Massachusetts, Prison Colony and the 
Illinois State Training School for 
Boys at St. Charles. These institutions 
could not achieve minimum standards, 
however, and the general hospitals re- 
ceived next consideration. 

In the summer of 1932 two students 
were placed at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital in Boston under the 
joint supervision of Dr. Guiles and 
Miss Ida M. Cannon, Supervisor of 
the Social Service Department. Later 
that year the Rev. Russell L. Dicks, 
then Field Secretary of the Council, 
became Chaplain at the hospital. 
Working closely with Dr. Cabot, he 
piloted general hospital training 
through its formative stages. At about 
this same time the central office of 
the expanding Council was moved to 
New York City. 

New impetus toward the establish- 
ment of training centers in correctional 
institutions, leading to a third phase 
in the Council’s growth, came from 
the ‘Federal Bureau of Prisons. In 
1934 it approached the then Federal 
Council of Churches with the request 
that it train and nominate for appoint- 
ment candidates for a revitalized chap- 
laincy service for its system. Both 
turned to the Council for Clinical 
Training for assistance and in. Janu- 
ary of 1936, the first trained chaplain 
was appointed, although at first on a 
temporary student status, to the staff 
of a correctional institution. He was 
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the Rev. Wayne L. Hunter, one of 
the two students originally assigned 
to the training school at St. Charles, 
Illinois, for the experimental program 
in the summer of 1932. In the sum- 
mer of 1936 he brought the first two 
students to the Federal Reformatory 
at Chillicothe, Ohio. The Bureau soon 
became the first correctional system to 
require a period of in-service training 
for all Protestant chaplains, in addi- 
tion to previous academic and clinical 
preparation, before permanent appoint- 
ment. 


T THE present time the Council 

for Clinical Training is a group 
of some fifty Chaplain Supervisors 
who do its real work at the training 
centers. Highly skilled and devoted to 
their task, they provide opportunity 
for clinical experience to over two 
hundred seminarians and clergy each 
year in some thirty institutional train- 
ing centers from coast to coast. Legal 
responsibility is vested in an elected 
Board of Governors. The central of- 
fice, at 2 East 103rd St., New York 
29, N. Y., has such staff personnel 
as is necessary to carry on admini- 
strative, secretarial, supervisory, and 
research functions. 

Along with the Institute of Pastoral 
Care, the Council has pioneered in the 
publication of a professional journal 
in the field of pastoral care. Within 
two weeks of each other there ap- 
peared in the autumn of 1947 the In- 
stitute’s “Journal of Pastoral Care” 
and the Council’s “Journal of Clinical 
Pastoral Work.” After a little over 
two years of experimentation, the two 
were merged into the present “Journal 
of Pastoral Care,” published by the 
Council and sponsored jointly by the 
Council and the Institute. 

During the past five years the Coun- 
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cil and the Institute, along with others 
interested in the clinical pastoral train- 
ing movement, have joined in sponsor- 
ing two other activities of wider ed"- 
cational value. The first of these has 
been a series of interprofessional con- 
ferences, particularly between clergy- 
men and psychiatrists. The second has 
been an annual National Conference 
on Clinical Pastoral Training, at the 
most recent of which in 1952 there 
was adopted the first nationally ac- 
cepted Statement of Standards of Clini- 
cal Pastoral Education. This is soon 
to be published and made available 
for distribution to interested people. 

Even in its brief twenty-eight year 
history, the Council has initiated sev- 
eral significant changes in the em- 
phasis in clinical pastoral training. It 
has set itself the task of attempting 
to answer the question as to how to 
train the minister to be of help to 
individuals in trouble. The different 
phrasings of the question itself sym- 
bolize these changes. 

In the beginning the wording was 
“What must I do to be of help to the 
patient (or inmate)?” As a conse- 
quence, students participated in the 
usual activities of the chaplain’s de- 
partment, but also did a number of 
other things considered an_ integral 
part of the training. They worked on 
the wards as attendants. They organ- 
ized home talent shows and community 
sings. They supplemented the  in- 
adequately staffed social service de- 
partments with home visits. They lent 
their talents to the recreation depart- 
ments by taking patients for walks or 
picnics, or forming intra-mural base- 
ball leagues. It was not long before 
the limitations of this emphasis be- 
came clear. Not only were the already 
confused patients further confused by 
the students’ quick changes in role, 
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but the students themselves were often 
confused. Many left the training cen- 
ter with the concept of the good pas- 
tor as a loosely organized combina- 
tion of social worker, recreation 
leader, choir director, and preacher. 


OON the question became “What 
must | know to be of help to the 
patient ?”” This was the era of collect- 
ing information about the patient and 
of writing life histories. The age at 
death and the cause of death of grand- 
parents and parents, the number of 
siblings and the patient’s position 
among them, the details of his sexual, 
social, and vocational history: all of 
these were important items, even if 
one had to pry them forcibly from 
the patient or his relatives. Again, the 
short-comings of this approach showed 
themselves. Mere knowledge did not 
help, and the process of collecting facts 
often hurt and alienated both patients 
and relatives. 

Then came the interest in pastoral 
counseling, and the question was 
phrased “What must I say to be of 
help to the patient?” So students re- 
corded their interviews. They pre- 
sented their supervisors with “ver- 
batim” reports and “process notes.” 
They watched demonstrated  inter- 
views, and played roles in interview- 
ing situations. They studied many tech- 
niques: the psychoanalytic technique, 
the non-directive technique, and the 
many variations in between. Once 
more it was discovered that this was 
not enough. Patients responded dif- 
ferently to the same words. Counselors 
used the same technique with individ- 


ual variations. And sometimes patients 
said one thing and did another! 

Out of these observations has 
emerged the present form of the ques- 
tion: “What must I be to be of help to 
the patient?” This is the real question. 
It includes what I am, as well as what 
I do or know or say. It concentrates on 
the relationship between my patient 
and myself. And, while my patients 
may come and go, my self is the con- 
stant factor in every counseling situa- 
tion. Because I bring my self to every 
human relationship, I must under- 
stand and accept my self. Until I do 
this, I cannot understand and accept 
my patient, or my wife and children, 
or my friends. If I am a helpful per- 
son, then what I do or know or say 
can be helpful if my patient or par- 
ishioner can respond. 

Thus, the clinical pastoral training 
program of the Council today centers 
upon the interpersonal relationships 
between the student and his patients. 
Because the student, rather than the 
patient, is the one who wishes to learn 
how to be of help, the major concern 
of the training program is with the 
student. He is asked, and given help, 
to bring under the closest scrutiny all 
of his relationships: to the patients 
who are in his care; to his fellow stu- 
dents and the associates with whom 
he must cooperate; and to his staff 
and the Chaplain Supervisor to whom 
he is responsible. To this end all of 
the resources of the training center are 
put at his disposal: the intense per- 
sonal needs of the patient, the insights 
and techniques of all of the healing 
arts, and the maturity, experience, and 
skill of the Chaplain Supervisor. 


Cloistered Virtue 
CANNOT praise a fugitive and a cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of 


the race—JOHN MILTON 
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The Institute of Pastoral Care 


The Primary Emphasis of Clinical Training Is on 


The Parish Ministry, But the Institutional 


Ministry Is also Its Concern 


BY JAMES H. BURNS 


Protestant Chaplain, 
Vassachusetts General Hospital 


N January 28, 1944, ten men and 

one woman sat at a slightly se- 
cluded table in an inconspicuous rest- 
aurant on Charles Street in Boston, 
Massachusetts, and voted approval of 
a Constitution and By-laws for the 
“Institute of Pastoral Care.” At this 
moment the “Institute” came into 
existence. 

The particular individuals present 
at that meeting forecast from the be- 
ginning the orientation that the Insti- 
tute was almost certain to have. Dean 
Angus Dun of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, (now Bishop Dun of the 
Washington Cathedral) acted as tem- 
porary chairman of this first meeting. 
Dean Willard L. Sperry of Harvard 
Divinity School, President Everett C. 
Herrick of Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School and Dean Earl B. Mar- 
latt of Boston University School of 
Theology were also present and were 


subsequently elected president, vice- 
president, and treasurer respectively. 
Charles L. Taylor, Jr. soon succeeded 
Angus Dun as Dean of the Episcopal 
school in Cambridge and was elected 
secretary of the Institute. Later Deans 
Walter G. Muelder of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology and 
Vaughan Dabney of Andover Newton 
Theological School also served as 
officers. 

Throughout most of the life of the 
Institute the administrative heads of 
the four local seminaries have served 
as the officers of the Institute of Pas- 
toral Care. Professors Paul E. John- 
son of Boston University School of 
Theology and Austin Philip Guiles of 
Andover Newton Theological School 
were also present at this organizational 
meeting. Their presence was also 


something of a prophecy, for the pro- 
fessors of Pastoral Care in the local 
seminaries have always had an active 
part in forming the policies and direct- 
ing the work of the Institute. Present 
also was. Rev. Seward Hiltner, at that 
time Executive Secretary of the Com- 
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mission on Religion and Health of the 
Federal Council of Churches, now 
Professor of Pastoral Theology in the 
Federated Theological Faculty of The 
University of Chicago. Rev. David 
Hunter just previously Protestant 
Chaplain to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital was present’ and proved to 
be a representative of the non-parish 
connected clergy who were vitally in- 
terested in the development of clini- 
cal pastoral training. Dr. Hauser, a 
physician and Assistant Director of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
was in this founding group and was 
the first of a long line of distinguished 
physicians and hospital administrators 
who have served or are serving on the 
Board of Governors of the Institute 
of Pastoral Care. The one woman 
present was Louise Guiles. She was 
the first of the several gracious and 


wise women who have tempered the 
decisions of the Board with tact and 
practical thoughtfulness. In her train 
have followed Mrs. Halfdan Lee, Mrs. 


Harold C. Case, 
Buckner Coe. 


and Mrs. Albert 


HE eleventh person present at the 

organizational meeting of the In- 
stitute of Pastoral Care was Rollin 
J. Fairbanks. He had come from 
Michigan to succeed David Hunter as 
the Protestant Chaplain to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. Fairbanks 
not only arranged for the meeting des- 
cribed above but ultimately brought 
about the legal incorporation of the 
Institute of Pastoral Care in April 
of 1945 under the laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. The 
purpose of the Institute was stated in 
the incorporation papers as follows: 


To organize, develop, and support a 
comprehensive educational and research 
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program in the field of pastoral care, 
with special reference to the sick, us- 
ing the opportunities offered by clini- 
cal training as a primary means to this 


Rollin Fairbanks became the Execu- 
tive Director of the Institute of Pas- 
toral Care and served in that capacity 
for seven years to the end of 1950, 
During the next year he served as 
Field Secretary and is at present one 
of the four Honorary Members of the 
Institute of Pastoral Care. (Anton 
T. Boisen, A. Philip Guiles, and Rus- 
sell L. Dicks are the other three.) 
He is also a member of the Board of 
Governors and represents the concern 
of the Institute in the “Journal of 
Pastoral Care” by serving as one of 
its Associate Editors. 


The major work of the Institute of 
Pastoral Care has been concentrated in 
the Summer Schools of Pastoral Care 
which it has sponsored. The Masse 
chusetts General Hospital has been a 
center for clinical pastoral training 
since the summer of 1932 when Dicks 
and Guiles, with Cabot’s ever ready 
helpfulness, supervised two students in 
a training program. Fairbanks ex- 
panded the training program from one 
session to two each summer and estab- 
lished the length of each session as 
six weeks. He also developed a pattern 
of staffing the Summer School Ses- 
sions by training and defining the roles 
of Course Assistants and Resource 
Associates. He responded to the need 
of parish clergy by reserving the Sec- 
ond Session each summer primarily for 
applicants representing this older 
group. The Institute now sponsors 
Summer Schools of Pastoral Care in 
nine centers including the Worcestef 
State Hospital and the Tewksbury 
State Hospital and Infirmary which 
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are associated with the beginnings of 
clinical training. 

The relationship of the Institute to 
the Summer Schools which it sponsors 
is a kind of federation. The Institute 
Board of Governors, upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee on Train- 
ing, officially recognizes a given clinic- 
ally trained clergyman as a chaplain 
supervisor of the Institute of Pastoral 
Care. If he is chaplain of an institution 
which meets certain minimum stand- 
ards as a teaching center, the Board 
then annually approves his acceptance 
of a specific number of persons for 
clinical pastoral training. The training 
program or curriculum planned is ex- 
amined annually by the Institute’s 
Committee on Training. Each chaplain 
supervisor processes his own applicants 
with the help of local advisors and of 
the Institute’s Committee on Training. 
At the end of each summer the Insti- 
tute issues a certificate of training to 
every student whom the chaplain super- 
visor reports as having satisfactorily 
completed the course. An academic 
grade, according to the system of the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools, is given to the student only 
if the seminary in which he is regularly 
enrolled requires a grade. 


Friends of the Council for Clinical 
Training and the Institute of Pastoral 
Care often inquire why there are two 
organizations doing approximately the 
same work. Since 1948 negotiations 
concerning bases for merger of the two 
organizations have waxed and waned. 
It appears to this writer that organic 
union is desirable and possible. There 
are numerous good arguments for or- 
ganic union, not the least of which is 
finance. Clinical pastoral training has 
become a required part of the theo- 
logical education for the students in 
several seminaries. Also, denomina- 
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tional officials and supporters of coun- 
cils of churches see in clinical pastoral 
training a means of better preparing 
clergymen to serve their parishioners 
more effectively in this modern day. 
However, with few exceptions, no one 
has come forward with adequate funds 
to support clinical pastoral training 
programs. 

In actual practice, the training pro- 
grams are subsidized by the secular 
institutions in which the programs are 
carried on and by the individual chap- 
lain supervisors who believe whole- 
heartedly in the task to which they have 
set their hands. The secular institu- 
tions subsidize the clinical pastoral 
training programs by allowing them 
free use of the institution’s facilities 
while other programs in the same in- 
stitution may pay as much as 14% 
of their budgets for the privilege of 
being in the institution. In addition 
they often pay the ministerial students 
for “services rendered the institution” 
or at least provide room, board, and 
laundry at reduced cost or without 
charge. The chaplain supervisors sub- 
sidize clinical pastoral training by car- 
rying on the training program as an 
“over-time” activity. 


HE TIME in which subsidy from 

these sources can be counted upon 
to carry the clinical pastoral training 
movement along the way in which it 
must go is nearly past. As early as 
1951, the members of the Board of 
Governors of the Institute of Pastoral 
Care discussed the possibility of the 
Department of Pastoral Services of the 
National Council of Churches taking 
over the supervision of all the clinical 
pastoral training programs that could 
not be integrated into the educational 
programs of specific theological 
schools. This seems to this writer to 
be a logical and workable solution to 
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the problem. The National Council of 
Churches has precedent for such an 
arrangement in the Division of Chris- 
tian Education and in the new organi- 
zation for related Social Work pro- 
grams. 

Another development that seems 
possible and reasonable is the establish- 
ment, in one or more _ theological 
schools, of a graduate program speci- 
fically planned to train clergy for a 
specialized ministry as_ institutional 
chaplains. Several theological schools 
have long had standardized programs 
designed to train clergy for foreign 
mission service. Institutional ministry 
is home mission service of the first 
order. Leaders in the Roman Catholic 
Church recognize this to be true and 
regularly place some of their most able 
priests as chaplains, for they know that 
vast numbers of “fallen away” Catho- 
lics can be reclaimed while in an insti- 
tution whereas they could otherwise 
never be reached. The Protestant 
churches have an equally large number 
of “back-sliders” who can be reached 
only by the institutional chaplain, for 
he has access to the un-churched 
Protestant. The training for institu- 
tional chaplaincy should probably be a 
two year course something like that 
established for social workers. The 
trainees would need to be ordained 
clergy with the regular college and 
seminary education plus a year or more 
of parish experience. The training for 
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institutional chaplaincy would logical- 
ly lead to an S.T.M. degree and would 
require one year of resident academic 
work with an appropriate curriculum, 
plus a minimum of nine months of 
supervised clinical work preferably in 
the type of institution in which the 
chaplain expects to serve. 


In the meantime, the Board of Goy- 
ernors of the Institute of Pastoral Care 
within two years voted to “reaffirm 
its historic policy of placing primary 
emphasis on training for the parish 
ministry, but at the same time express 
its concern and recognize its responsi- 
bility for training for the institutional 
ministry wherever it is possible.” As 
Executive Secretary of the Institute, 
the writer of this paper supports this 
policy without reservation. More re- 
cently one of our Board members com- 
mented that “the purpose of theological 
education is to provide a ministry for 
the church, rather than being primarily 
concerned with saving the soul of the 
theologue.” This writer is convinced 
that this remark can be most appro- 
priately taken to heart by all involved 
in clinical pastoral training, for, hope- 
fully, the purpose of clinical pastoral 
training is to provide the Protestant 
churches with a more adequate minis- 
try assuming that the theological stu- 
dent or clergyman who presents him- 
self for training already has a vocation 
and is dedicated to it. 


Christianity and Depth Psychology 


DO NOT think that it is possible today to elaborate a Christian doctrine of 
man, and especially a Christian doctrine of the Christian man, without using 
the immense material brought forth by depth psychology—Pavut Titiicu, The 
Theology of Paul Tillich, Edited by Begley and Bretall, The Macmillan Co. 
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Religious Symptomatology In a Schizophrenic 


Breakdown 


The Minister Must Be Aware of the Negative 


Effects When Religion Is Being Used 


Compulsively as an Escape 


BY ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Chaplain, Boston State Hospite! 


HE ROLE of religion in mental 

illness is often misunderstood with 
a resulting confusion over the part 
that the minister should play in thera- 
peutic endeavors. A part of the mis- 
understanding grows out of the failure 
of religious leaders to make a careful 
study into the lives of those who are 
mentally ill and whose illness takes on 
a religious coloring. We propose here 
to present a brief case study of a 
rather typical schizophrenic break- 
down in a young girl. This patient is 
of particular interest because of the 
large role that religion has played in 
her life both in earlier “normal” days 
and during her illness. 

She is of further interest for a case 
study because of the two quite differ- 
ent interpretations which can be given 
to her illness, one a “common sense” 
point of view stressing the tensions of 
a competitive society, and the other 
amore dynamic point of view stress- 


ing conflicts in intimate interpersonal 
relationships. We shall describe briefly 
the religious aspects of the picture 
which the girl presented on admission 
to mental hospitals and shall review 
the major events of her life up to the 
time of her breakdown. We shall then 
present the two different interpreta- 
tions of her sickness and shall offer 
some suggestions for understanding 
the role of religion in this illness. 
Mary Jane is a single, attractive, 
blond, twenty-five year old girl who 
has a sweet, serious face with a ready 
smile. During the acute phases of her 
illness she carried a Bible constantly, 
spoke often in Biblical language repe- 
titiously making such statements as 
‘so be it” regardless of what she had 
been asked. She was often found 
kneeling by her bed with the Bible 
spread out, praying out loud. She sang 
often in a sweet, rather good voice, 
sometimes using the Lord’s Prayer as 
she stood at a window looking up at 
the stars. At times she was hallucin- 
ated and saw the Christ Child. On one 
occasion she told her doctor that he 
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was Jesus Christ and that she was 
married to him. During insulin coma 
treatments her language was inter- 
spersed with phrases such as: “I see 
my Lord . . . There is the Christ . 
Why has my Lord forsaken me? .. . 
Take from me the cup.” She occasion- 
ally expressed a desire to become a 
convert to Catholicism 2nd to become 
a nun. 

The religious coloring to Mary 
Jane’s illness is not unnatural since 
she grew up in a Lutheran family of 
strict religious tradition. She was 
adopted at three years of age by a 
childless couple who adopted one 
other child, a boy a year younger 
than Mary Jane. The foster mother 
told Mary Jane that her real father 
was in a mental hospital and that her 
real mother died after a long illness. 
The foster mother was a domineering 
woman, a former schoagl-teacher who 
demanded strict obedience to a rigid 
moral code. The foster father, a warm- 
hearted and friendly person, was a 
farmer who became a merchant sea- 
man when Mary Jane was about fif- 


-¥ teen. As long as the girl could remem- 


ber there had been quarrels between 
the parents centering around the 
mother’s jealousy of the father's atten- 
tion to other women. 


NE of the earliest experiences 

that Mary Jane reports is of a 
time when, as a child of about four, 
while seeing a movie of the life of 
Christ in which the crucifixion was 
depicted, she stood on her chair and, 
according to her mother, shouted, 
“They can’t crucify my Lord,” thus 
attracting considerable attention. At 
six she recalls receiving the only beat- 
ing of her childhood from her father 
for kicking the back of the pew during 
the sermon. Her brother, on the other 
hand, was always being whipped by the 
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father, and at an early age began a 
pattern of running away which eventu- 
ated in his leaving home for good 
when he was fifteen years old. Mary 
Jane spent most of her childhood 
with the family, seldom having play- 
mates other than her brother. 


In retrospect she feels that every- 
thing began to change when she was 
ten years old. At about this time she 
fell from a see-saw at school, struck 
her head and was unconscious for a 
few minutes. She recovered from the 
injury but was kept away from school 
for a time and began to wear glasses. 
For the first time she experienced 
difficulties with her studies and stayed 
away from social and extracurricular 
activities at school in order to study, 
despite her mother’s plea to seek more 
recreation. Her menses began about 
a month after the injury but were 
not upsetting to her because, as she 
put it, “mother had already told me 
everything.” With the onset of her 
menses, however, the mother made a 
point of telling her that she must be 
careful not to flirt with men and 
especially with her father. Soon after 
this, two male foster cousins joined 
the family group on the farm for a 
brief period, one of whom Mary Jane 
became quite attached to later. At 
fourteen the family moved to a south- 
ern State, experiencing some hard 
times financially. The girl recalls that 
she felt very self-conscious in a group 
of people her own age, that she seldom 
went to dances or out with boys be- 
cause “mother was strict with us.’ On 
one occasion a boy tried to kiss het 
after a dance, a boy who was attrac- 
tive to her, but she ran away from 
him. 


Meanwhile, Mary Jane’s father was 
in the merchant marine and was study- 
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ing to be an officer. On the infrequent 
occasions when he was at home, Mary 
Jane would help him with his studies, 
often staying up with him after her 
mother had retired. Her mother re- 
sented this intimacy and used to ques- 
tion her in detail the next morning, 
accusing her of flirting with her fa- 
ther. The girl says that she was very 
much upset by these arguments with 
her mother but hated to show her 
emotion before anyone and frequently 
cried herself to sleep at night. She 
says that her mother tormented her 
so much about her relationship with 
her father that she no longer felt that 
she could relax when she was in the 
same room with him and used to evade 
his glances. During this time she was 
spending more and more time away 
from home, singing at revival meet- 
ings as a gospel singer. She was en- 
couraged in this work by her mother 
and was praised rather extravagantly 
for her voice. Because competition was 
negligible she was often called on for 
special solos and came to think quite 
highly of her ability. Her frail, angelic 
appearance combined with a rather 
unusual singing voice an! a deep re- 
ligious interest helped her to become 
much sought after in church circles. It 
was this very popularity, however, 
which precipitated her first psychotic 
episode. We shall describe her break- 
downs in terms of two different inter- 
pretations of her sickness. 


“common sense” explanation of 

Mary Jane’s illness is set forth 
by her father in terms of competition. 
He puts it in these words: “Her ma- 
jor difficulty seems to have been that 
she could not take defeat of any kind 
or even stiff competition.” As far as 
the father could see, her early life 
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had been happy and apparently per- 
fectly normal until the family moved 
to New York when she was sixteen. 
She excelled as a singer in the South 
where competition was negligible and 
where her unusual voice was extray- 
agantly praised, but in competing for 
the high school glee club in New York 
she found the competition too diffi- 
cult. Even though she made the club, 
she told her mother that there were 
so many there with superior talent 
that she felt like a nobody. She 
seemed in a_ panic and said 
that she was going to quit school. She 
became very upset, was seclusive in 
her behavior, began to sing hymns on 
the streetcar and preached in the 
street. She was admitted to a mental 
hospital in a state of panic. 

The second breakdown, the father 
believes, came again as a result of 
competition in -a religious summer 
camp which Mary Jane was attend- 
ing after the family moved back to 
the South. Because of her age (seven- 
teen) the girl was just too old for the 
girls’ group and so was placed in a 
Bible study group for adults. Although 
she had a good background in Bible 
study because of her mother’s instruc- 
tion in childhood, this competition 
with adults was too great. A letter 
to her mother had a familiar panicky 
note. On her return home she _ be- 
came violent and so was hospitalized 
for the second time. 

The third breakdown is likewise in- 
terpreted by the father in terms of 
competition. When the family moved 
back to New York, Mary Jane, now 
twenty-one, studied voice under a sing- 
ing teacher who told her that she had 
a good, lyric soprano and showed 
promise. But when a friend tried to 
interest her in popular music with a 
band rather than in > concert career 
hy pointing out the necessity for 
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finanical backing of $25,000 or a 
“sugar daddy” or both, the old panic 
returned and Mary Jane tried to com- 
mit suicide. 

The stress of competition was cer- 
tainly a significant factor in this girl’s 
illness but as an adequate interpreta- 
tion of the complexity of her prob- 
lem it falls far short of the mark. An 
interpretation that seems to come 
closer to the center of the conflict is 
one which stresses the competition be- 
tween the father and mother for their 
adopted daughter’s love. In Mary 
Jane’s own mind, as revealed in psy- 
chotherapy and in the semi-conscious 
state of insulin coma, her relationship 
with her parents and especially with 
her father had been a terribly distress- 
ing one. Although the girl and her 
family had stressed the bump on her 
head at the age of ten, it is significant 
that a month later her menses began. 
With the coming of puberty the girl 
was made aware of her uncertain feel- 
ings toward her father, especially when 
her mother made a point of warning 
her not to flirt with him. The mother’s 
constant questioning and her accusa- 
tions concerning the adolescent girl’s 
relationship with her father, a prob- 
lem no doubt accentuated by the 
mother’s apprehension about her 
sailor-husband’s fidelity, kept the 
daughter upset, interfered with her 
normal relationships with boys, and 
made her unduly aware of her sex 
drives. 

— Mary Jane’s best solution to her 
problem of relating to men came as a 
sanctified gospel singer. Her mixed 
feelings made it difficult to have dates 
with boys, but she could give herself 
without reservation to a love of Christ. 
This answer served her rather well 
on a limited scale in a socially useful 
way until the family moved and she 
was no longer able to carry on in this 


role. Moving to New York took her 
back into her father’s presence where 
all of her feelings of uncertainty came 
to the foreground again, thus intensi- 
fying the conflict with her mother. 
The glee club incident was only the 
immediate precipitating cause of the 
illness. 


HILE it was true that the sec- 

ond breakdown was related to 
the religious camp experience, even 
more significant was the fact that 
Mary Jane’s father was at that time 
on a tanker dodging submarines on 
the East Coast. A news item describ- 
ing the sinking of a ship similar to 
her father’s led to a bad dream in 
which Mary Jane saw her father’s 
ship sunk. Even when her father re- 
turned home, she could not be con- 
vinced that he was not dead, refused 
to eat, became uncontrollable, sang and 
preached in the street and became as- 
saultive. Once again the most signifi- 
cant factor was the disturbing relation- 
ship with her father. 

Again in the third breakdown com- 
petition played a part but other even 
more significant factors were involved. 
Mary Jane, on the return to New 
York for the second time, sought to 
become independent of her mother’s 
domination by moving to a rooming 
house. While there she talked freely 
of the departure date of a tanker on 
which her foster cousin, who had been 
dating her, was sailing. When the 
tanker was torpedoed and the cousin 
was lost at sea, Mary Jane felt a 
deep sense of guilt. She had had 
trouble enough being able to love any- 
one, and now her first love affair 
ended in disaster. This fact, combined 
with the struggle to free herself from 
her mother to whom she harbored 


deep feelings of resentment, plus the 
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problem of interpersonal relationships 
in her career in music, led to the third 
breakdown. 


To attempt to describe this girl’s 
breakdown in terms of any one causal 
factor or from any one point of view 
would be to oversimplify the case; 
many factors were involved, beginning 
with her adoption and her question- 
able heritage. Nevertheless, the deter- 
mining factor seems to have been the 
unsatisfactory relationship with both 
father and mother. The mother’s 
stern, jealous, demanding ways pre- 
vented any adequate identification with 
the feminine role, and every meaning- 
ful relationship with a male—brother, 
cousin, father—ended disastrously. It 
was the disturbed home _ situation 
which compelled her to seek satisfac- 
tions outside of the home. Because the 
only outlet with which she was well 
acquainted was the church, she at- 
tempted to find in religion some com- 
pensatory satisfactions to make up for 
the disturbances in the home. 


The role of the sanctified gospe) 
singer was one which provided a re- 
warding experience in a completely 
non-threatening way. She could pour 
out her bottled-up affections onto 
Jesus with the full encouragement of 
all concerned. Unable to express her 
love to her father, she re-directed it 
to Christ. Unable to gain approval 
from her mother, she found approval 
from the community in her role of a 
dedicated religious singer. Up to this 
point her solution to her problems 
gave her considerable satisfaction. The 
adjustment was apparently sustained 
for several years, giving her status and 
appreciation which heretofore had been 
denied to her. At best, however, this 
solution was a very limited and some- 
what artificial one. 


If this girl had been able to direct 


October 


her outgoing affection through a love 
of Christ to a love of others, her ad- 
justment would have been more satis- 


~factory. As it was, she only transferred 


lier preoccupation with competition 
for her father’s love to a preoccupation 
with love for Christ. Instead of mak- 
ing life more livable in the world of 
reality, it was a movement in the 
direction of creating a world of phan- 
tasy. The degree to which the phan- 
tasy was carried was seen in her illness 
when she thought of herself as married 
to Christ. At this point we are com- 
pelled to ask how healthy her religious 
life had been from the start. The 
episode in the movie at about four 
years of age indicates a concern for 
things religious that is quite unusual 
at such an early age and points out 
the large extent to which religion dom- 
inated the home. Moral standards, in- 
evitably tied to religious ideas and 
enforced by a rigid mother, seem to 
have made normal dating difficult if 
not impossible. The role of the gospel 
singer seen in retrospect raises the 
question of the degree to which the 
girl may have been exploited in the 
name of a religious program and at 
the expense of her mental health. It 
is doubtful if the revival leaders ever 
stopped to weigh the value of her con- 
tribution to their program over against 
her urgent’ needs for more normal 
social contacts. Even if she had not 
moved to New York where the sup- 
port of her enthusiastic following was 
removed, it is doubtful if she could 
have functioned adequately for any 
length of time without more realistic 
social contacts with both men and 
women, 


E ARE concerned here not only 
with understanding the dynamics 
of this illness, but also with clarifying 
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the part that religion played in the 
sickness and its possible role in re- 
covery. It is now clear that, although 
religious interests had been a domin- 
ant feature of this girl's life, they had 
on the whole served to cover over the 
basic conflict of relationships with 
both parents. To try to help this girl 
on the level of religious interests with- 
out understanding her basic needs 
would be only to reinforce the escape 
device which has already proved to be 
inadequate for maintaining health. 
While it may be true that the girl is 
receptive to the approach of a clergy- 
man because of her intimate contacts 
with church life, it is also true that 
her need is for the deepest sort of 
therapeutic relationship in which she 
could re-live her life experiences and 
reorganize her patterns of getting 
along with people. It would teke a 
very exceptional and highly skilled 
clergyman to work with this girl in 
a way that would avoid re-affirming 
her unhealthy flight from reality. Per- 
haps the greatest contribution that 
most ministers could make would be 
in helping such a girl to find her way 
to competent psychiatric care. 


One further question needs to be 
raised: what might the minister and 
the church have done to prevent the 
illness? We have already seen that 
the seeds of the illness were laid in 
the unsatisfactory relationships exist- 
ing between the father and the mother 
and that the illness was nurtured by 
the mother’s domineering and con- 
trolling attitudes coupled with her 
jealousy and uncertainties over her 
husband. It does seem, however, that 
the early adolescent period offered a 
possibility for help as the girl was 
struggling with her re-awakened sex 
drives and was striving to discover 
her role in life. Strong support from 
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the church through a vitally interested 
person, be he pastor, church school 
teacher, or youth group advisor, might 
well have helped to turn the tide in 
a more healthy direction. Active par- 
ticipation in a mixed group of boys 
and girls would have helped further 
to provide some of the satisfactions 
of social contacts which were so com- 
pletely lacking. 

A deeper understanding of the girl’s 
needs could have led to a better voca- 
tional goal than the one of pushing 
her along the line of a musical career 
which could never provide really ade- 
quate satisfactions as long as it was 
largely a way of escape. Basically, 
however, the girl needed to find an 
atmosphere of complete acceptance in 
which she could dare to work out her 
problems of relationships. Such an at- 
mosphere belongs ideally to the fellow- 
ship which is called Christian, but 
such an atmosphere all too often is 
found only in the artificial setting of 
the therapist’s office. For a girl like 
Mary Jane to find positive help 


through the church, the development of 
a fellowship with a deep concern for 
personal needs and with leadership 
that is both well trained and thera- 
peutically oriented is a primary neces- 
sity. 
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Churches and Mental Illness 


The Call for Chaplains in Our State Institutions 


Represents the Community's Awareness that 


The Pastoral Role Must Become a Part 


Of the Therapeutic Community 


BY JUDSON D. HOWARD 


Secretary, Department of Institutional 
Ministry, Massachusetts Council of Churches 


ESS THAN two years ago, the 
Massachusetts Council of 
Churches was asked by officials of the 
Commonwealth to nominate Protestant 
clergymen for chaplaincy positions in 
state institutions. The request indicates 
two new departures. First, state author- 
ities were asking for more than Sabbath 
and occasional worship services, which 
had been the practice in the past; a 
full-time ministry is now desired. 
Second, the churches of the Common- 
wealth are being asked to participate 
in this expanded ministry. As the 
churches together face this new respon- 
sibility, it is well to ask some questions. 
From whence cometh this call for ex- 
panded ministry and what is its mean- 
ing? 

In talking with clergy, institutional 
authorities and personnel, and lay peo- 
ple, one is struck with many things and 
the picture is not wholly clear. First, 


one soon discovers the long history ot 
clinical training in New England. Here 
is a parish clergyman who was one of 
a group of four students with’ Anton 
1927 at Worcester 
State Hospital: “Certainly | know the 
need; I hope you may find chaplains.” 
Superintendents recall training 
grams at their hospitals when Austin 
P. Guiles was developing clinical train- 
ing at Andover Newton Theological 
School: “It was good to have them 
here. Will they come back?” Another 
administrator “You don’t need 
to tell me about the importance of the 
chaplain; I was in training at Wor- 
cester State when Chaplain Wise was 
there.” Years of effort have created a 
readiness. 

Yet it should be quickly added that 
for the one situation where a welcome 
is found, there are many others where 
the idea of a chaplain is new and 


T. Boisen back in 


pro 


Says, 


strange. What is his job? Why should 
he be at the hospital and what would 
he be doing there? In both the insti- 
tutions and churches, there is a vast 
ignorance as to the purpose and worth 
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of each other. The clinical movement, 
though having prepared and familar- 
ized many, is unknown to the vast 
majority. The call for a religious min- 
istry would seem to come from another 
source. 

Frequently accompanying the ignor- 
ance about what is the place of religious 
ministry in the state institution is a 
feeling of “oughtness.” An attendant, 
seeing the chaplain for the first time, 
is moved to say, “Well, it’s about time! 
I’ve wondered where the clergy were. 
I’m glad you're here.” He may then 
go on to try to tell the connection he 
felt existed or ought to exist between 
his faith and his job. Nor is he the 
only one. Some psychiatrists have 
wondered how it came to be that the 
care of the not-normal was no longer 
a_concern of the church. There is 
sensed a deep and positive relevance 
of faith to mental and emotional suf- 
fering. If this be true, it would be ex- 
pected that others have served in lieu 
of the clergyman. So it proves. As one 
author points out, recent discussions 
of what the good psychiatrist should be 
are actually discussions of Christian 
virtues. What the doctor is as a per- 
son may be of little consequence in an 
operation but is of major concern in 
psychotherapy. A profound shift in 
sentiment concerning the centrality- 
peripherality of religious experience 
and values in the healing of mental 
illness is occurring, not alone in Mas- 
sachusetts but in many states across 
the union. If this be true, then the 
clinical movement “was the advanced 
guard, the prophetic voice in ‘the 
wilderness. 


1M. Wexler, “The Structural Problems 
in Schizophrenia,” in Psychotherapy and 
Schizophrenics (page 180), by E. R. Brody 
and F. C. Redlich. International Universi- 
ties Press, 1952 


October 


UT WHY did the advanced guard 
have to explore, why does the 
church have to be called to miinister 
to the sick and the imprisoned? Our 
ignorance of institutions is so great, 
our avoidance of them so habitual that 
we might think all this results from 
doing what comes naturally: Christ's 
words, “I was sick and ye came unto 
me, in prison and ye visited me,” need 
constant repetition because such peo- 
ple are too easily forgotten and must 
be continually rediscovered by the 
church. The very completeness of the 
avoidance, however, would make us 
suspect any naturalness. More remark- 
able, in the long history of the church, 
this avoidance is almost as modern as 
the discovery of the hospital by the 
clinical movement. Though a phenome- 
non in the 1920’s at Worcester State, 
Boisen would have been a common- 
place person nearly a century before. 
Religious activities were a large part 
of institutional life; only after the 
1860’s did its role remarkably dimin- 
ish. The church’s interest in the healing 
of mind and soul is certainly long 
compared to this interlude. 
Coincidental with this interlude was 
a change in the treatment of queer peo- 
ple; they began to be called “insane” 
and were thus put in asylums. An 
overly simple explanation for the di- 
minishing of church concern emerges; 
by definition, the insane person was 
beyond the pale of understanding; 
work with him was therefore useless 
or appeared so, particularly to those 


‘church fellowships stressing rationality 


(traditionalistic churches continued 
their interest and ministry). 
If this be even partially correct, then 


a basic issue is raised which church- 


‘men in general, not just the hospital 


chaplain, must face before the churches 
may adequately answer the present call 
for an expanded ministry. Are the 
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churches to accept the popular label 
put on a class of people? The label is 
important, for after the person is label- 
ed treatment follows accordingly. Thus 
when the queer one was called a witch, 
burning at the stake followed; when 
called a criminal, he was sent to 
prison; when declared insane, he was 
“put away” in an asylum. The major 
lesson of the last century is then that, 
under the label of insane, the church’s 
message of faith and hope could not 
be reasonably extended to a sizable 
group; apparently where faith and 
hope could not be, neither could love 
and interest be extended. 

The issue needs clear pointing up 
for the queer person now has a new 
label: he is mentally ill. What’s in a 
name? A lot. How is he faring? Much 
better. He has become a person whose 
recovery and return to the community 
is at least theoretically possible. Faith 
and hope have been reintroduced and 
with them, love. The newness of this 
trend is apparent; not until 1937 did 
the superintendent have to be a doctor 
by Massachusetts law; many states 
still have no such requirement. The 
request for clergy today may be in 
large measure due to the doctor; the 
immense concern of Dr. Richard Cabot 
is known and appreciated in New 
England and is an indication generally 
of many doctors’ attitude. Certainly 
the atmosphere created is much more 
tolerant of the place of the “theological 


virtues.”’ 2 


ET, though faring better under 
his new status, there is sound 
reason to question whether the ab- 


normal person is best described as 
mentally ill. Illness implies that one 


2Joseph Fletcher, “Concepts of Moral 
Responsibility,” The Journal of Pastoral 
Care, Vol. 6, No. 1, page 44, Spring, 1952 


“has something,” localized within the 
bounds of the skin. Professionally, the 
condition of the patient is often de- 
scribed in this fashion, i.e., ““she is a 
very sick girl.” Increasingly it is be- 
coming clear, however, that mental 
illness is no such thing, for the per- 
son’s behavior may vary according to 
the surrounding conditions. Viewed 
through a one-way screen, the with- 
drawn person acts so only in the pres- 
ence of others; when left alone, he ex- 
plores and is interested in his sur- 
roundings. A symptom, such as chronic 
soiling, may be only the complement 
of the social situation and stable only 
so long as the surroundings are stable.* 
This is not illness in the usual sense; 
if illness at all, it is social. The trouble 
is not just in the person but in the 
interrelation of the person and his en- 
vironment. It is unlikely that treatment 
of the individual alone will ever get 
far. 

From the chaplain’s point of view, 
the fact of queer or disturbed behavior 
is an indication in most cases of a prior 
lack of the necessary faith and hope 
and love that nourish abundant living. 
The road back is a long and difficult 
one of re-learning. So the chaplain sees 
a double necessity : a) the surrounding 
of the abnormal person with an en- 
vironment conducive to his reentry into 
normal society ; b) the changing of the 
environment which produced him. 
Concretely this means that a) the at- 
titudes and life values of all hospital 
personnel who handle patients are of 
paramount importance and b) hospital- 
ization is not the ultimate answer, but 
rather prevention. 

Some psychiatrists have pointed out 


3D. M. Bullard, “Problems of Clinical 


Administration,” Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic, Vol. 16, No. 6, page 198, November 
1952 
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both these emphases to the churches 
and still point them out; ira very real 
sense they are closer to the pastoral 
than the medical role. The doctor may 
or may not be interested in those who 
surround the patient. For example, he 
may see his job as the lessening of ex- 
treme symptoms : a lobotomy may calm 
the hostile and destructive patient. 
This would be in full agreement with 
characteristic expectations of him in 
his medical role. The chaplain, and 
many psychiatrists, cannot help but 
feel the inadequacy of such a proce- 
dure, knowing that the patient never 
had a chance to learn other feelings 
and that homes are still spawning fu- 
ture patients. The kind of orientation 
that envisions lobotomy as a therapy 
is mute to society about its responsibil- 
ities; indeed, the concept of “mental 
illness” may function to relieve society 
of a good long look at itself, to cover 
up the state of affairs. 


HE CALL for chaplains in our 
State institutions may thus signify 
more than meets the eye. First, it may 
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represent a request that the pastoral 
role, in the fullest sense of the word, 
become a part of the therapeutic com- 
munity, not alone in relation to the 
patient but to the personnel as well. 
His shall be the concern for the in- 
crease of faith and hope and _ love. 
Second, it may also represent a call 
to the churches that they no longer 
remain aloof but have an interest, learn 
of these, minister, and then go tell. 
Why should that organization whose 
peculiar concerns are social and spiri- 
tual be called to participate in the min- 
istry to the mentally ill? Because this 
affliction which fills half our hospital 
beds is social and is spiritual. Nothing 
less than the participation of our 
churches will do. The mental patient 
is not popular. A survey of our largest 
state hospital showed some time ago 
that two-thirds of the patients had had 
no visitors; another hospital reports 
that of last year over fifty percent had 
had no visitors in ten years. The cen- 
turies-long history of the queer per- 
son’s treatment shows that it is the 
popular stereotype which determines 
his fate. So shall it be even though 
institutional facilities may finer grow. 
Some day the truth must be said: the 
trouble is not his alone but ours. 

To whom would the churches be 
ministering? Superficially, to those 
whom others have rejected. But those 
who minister to mental illness soon 
make a remarkable discovery: they 
minister to that which they had re- 
jected in themselves. For mental ill- 
ness, as other dysfunctions of our 
society, may be a fevelation of our- 
selves* if we have eyes to see and ears 
to hear. As Jesus pointed out, to min- 
ister to the least of these is to be 
blessed. 


4R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, pp. 61-68, The Free Press, 1949 
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The Crucible of Pastoral Work 


To Avoid the Assignments of Pastoral 


Work Is to Escape into Unreality 


BY PAUL E. JOHNSON 


Professor of Psychology of Religion, 
Boston University School of Theology 


ASTORAL WORK is the crucible 

in which the pastor must test his 
beliefs and through which he may come 
to understand himself in relationship 
to other persons. Every pastor will at 
times shrink from the searching de- 
mands of pastoral work. One can keep 
busy enough with the administration 
of church affairs, and some of us pre- 
fer the security of impersonal tasks as 
an executive who plans programs and 
implements the details of an organiza- 
tion in well-ordered sequences. One 
can wrap himself in a mantle of ele- 
vated thoughts in the seclusion of his 
study where no mortal may dare to 
intrude, while he reads theological 
libraries and spins elaborate theories 
for the edification of those who lack 
time or inclination to do their own 


This article is part of a chapter from 
Psychology of Pastoral Care. Copyright 
1953 by Pierce & Washabaugh and reprinted 
by permission of the publishers, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. This book is the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Selection for Oc- 
tober. 


thinking. He may be secretly grateful 
for those remote duties that keep one 
occupied at a safe distance from the 
difficult adjustments of human rela- 
tions that disturb one’s complacency 
and put him so severely to the test. 
Yet the pastor in his more honest mo- 
ments with himself knows that to avoid 
the difficult assignments of pastoral 
work is to escape into unreality, even 
if one is more comfortable in the safe 
retreat of the study or the otherworldly 
ecstasy of mystic contemplation. 
Certainly the pastor must have sys- 
tematic study in which to meditate in 
quiet perspective upon the baffling per- 
plexities of human experience, seeking 
to understand himself and his fellow 
men in their unpredictable moods. He 
must not neglect times of prayer when 
he seeks to penetrate the mysteries that 
surround our little focuses of light, and 
to discover the deeper resources that 
may open up to us as we come to bring 
fragments together in larger perspec- 
tive. He will need time to write out 
the fleeting glimpses of revelation that 
come to him in notations that will 
guide his further steps in searching 
the pathways of advancing insight. 


These lonely vigils need not separate 
him from other persons. If he cares 
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enough for them, he will be drawn to- 
ward them as he includes them in his 
meditations and aspirations; and he 
will then return to them with deeper 
appreciation and love. 

Yet when he returns to these other 
persons each day in pastoral work, they 
become a crucible that tries and refines 
his faith. As the scientist goes regular- 
ly to his laboratory to test his hypo- 
theses in experimental explorations and 
verifications, so the pastor will need 
to bring his theories to the human. lab- 
oratory of interpersonal relations. In” 
the seclusion of his study he may see 
issues at a distance in abstract formula- 
tion, and they may gain clarity and pre- 
cision in the process of abstraction. 
But they may be irrelevant to the par- 
ticular facts and personal meanings 
that arise in concrete situations. The 
most constant and insidious danger 
confronting the pastor in his work is 
irrelevancy. He is not likely to fall into 
temptations of careless inactivity, but 
he may keep busy in vain with a round 
of activities that do not meet the real 
needs of his people, because he does 
not often enough submit his abstract 
theories to their most vital concerns in 
concrete situations where they live, 
The disturbing fact, reluctant as we 
are to admit it, is that we are afraid to 
love. Though Christians approve love 
in theory, affirming that God is love 
(the essence of Christian theology) 
and that man is to love all persons, 
even the stranger and the enemy (the 
essence of Christian ethics); yet we 
are slow to believe it is possible, and 
consequently fear chokes love at the 
source. 


HY are we afraid to love? Be- 
cause we know it is dangerous. 
The need for affection is so deep that 
it may become almost irresistible when 
released from rigid repressions. Emo- 
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tions so strong as love are disturbing, 
upsetting, and uncomfortable. They 
may be seductive and tempting beyond 
control. Will I love a woman who is 
not my wife? Sudden downfall like a 
flashing meteor burns out the minister 
who is too intimate, and scandal quick- 
ly puts him out of business. For his 
vocation rests upon the trust which 
people place in him, and if this trust 
is once betrayed, it may not easily be 
re-established. 

Love is difficult in our society be- 
cause we fear it is a weakness to love 
a man who might be an enemy or a 
rival. It would make us appear too soft 
and yielding for the tough demands of 
our world in the rugged competitions 
and struggles for power that distrust 
appeasement and hold it a disgrace to 
give ground or yield a point lest we be 
exploited by others whom we suspect 
are ready to take advantage of us. The 
typical power drive of the prevalent 
code of self-aggrandizement scorns the 
sentiment of love as did Nietzche, view- 
ing Christianity as a “slave morality.” 

From this viewpoint love is a threat 
to pride. If one is to maintain his su- 
periority in the contemporary struggle 
for status, then he may show pity but 
not compassion, for that is to identify 
oneself with the misfortunes and suf- 
ferings of others. If one is concerned 
for his prestige, then his private secur- 
ity and public reputation would not 
permit him to take needless risks with 
such radical and upsetting emotions as 
love. 

Or from the authoritarian position 
which a pastor may feel called to de- 
fend, will love betray his moral theol- 
ogy? The permissive attitudes of lov- 
ing appreciation and forgiveness seem 
to drop the moral defenses which pas- 
tors are expected to uphold in the com- 
munity. Nonjudgmental attitudes 
would seem to surrender the right to 
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condemn evil. Pastoral counseling may 
change one’s approach from that of a 
prophet who thunders from Mount 
Sinai to a suffering servant who bears 
the woes of others. Do we want to go 
in so deep? We might get our feet 
wet or lose the firm ground of self- 
righteous dignity. In fact we would 
have to toss aside the security of aloof 
social distance from human error, and 
we might well get into a mess of 
trouble in trying to save others with- 
out being able to save ourselves. 


What results from fear of love? 
Driven by such anxieties about love 
we seek to escape its dangerous de- 
mands in becoming exponents of 
formalism. The formalities of his posi- 
tion enable a pastor to go through the 
ritualistic motions of the correct rites 
and ordinances, impeccably dressed in 
clerical attire, repeating traditional 
phrases in modulated tones, endlessly 
busy with the impersonal and the ab- 
stract to keep safely out of trouble. 


In the well-regulated devotion to 
trifles, one may avoid the complica- 
tions of meeting any deep emotional 
needs or becoming involved in any- 
one’s personal affairs. In’ the compul- 
sive repetition of platitudes words be- 
come a convenient substitute for Chris- 
tian action, an effective block to the 
temptation of being drawn into the 
realities of personal life or the network 
of interpersonal relations. 


ONSEQUENTLY pastors may 

find themselves upholding facades 
of futility and presiding over noble edi- 
fices which shelter empty pews. They 
may accept clergy privileges and 
passes or go the round of teas and 
social graces without missing a step 
or dropping a spoon, yet without meet- 
ing the real needs of suffering hu- 
manity. In avoiding the risks of love 
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they may become Timid Timothies 
deftly side-stepping dangers to pre- 
serve the niceties of gentility, yet un- 
able to share the sorrows of others, 
to take up the burdens of human guilt 
and sin, or to offer the healing grace 
of unconditional love. 

To love the unlovely and accept 
the unworthy are pastoral responsibil- 
ities not lightly to be fulfilled or set 
aside. To see good in bad people, to 
believe in the not always trustworthy, 
to continue to appreciate those who 
disappoint us—this is psychologically 
necessary if we are to help people 
who are caught in the toils of baffling 
and frustrating situations. It is theo- 
logically neccessary also if God is a 
forgiving and redemptive Father. It is 
personally necessary if I am to be free 
to accept hostility without returning 
it or guilt without rejecting the *one 
who feels it. This is the basic require- 
ment of divine love and of human 
therapy for every physician of souls. ! 

Love when so expressed is a dy- 
namic faith. It is undefeatable by any 
failure, for true love so long as it en- 
dures will be faithful. How love is 
to endure and grow is another ques- 
tion to which the pastor will devote 
himself in theory and practice. Psy- 
chiatry and religion may agree in this: 
“Love is the medicine for the sick- 
ness of the world, a prescription often 
given, too rarely taken.”? Or as a 
philosopher views it: 

The root of the matter is a very 
simple and old-fashioned thing, a 
thing so simple that I am almost 
ashamed to mention it, for fear of the 


1 Paul E. Johnson, Christian Love (New 


York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1951); Paul E. Johnson, “Toward 
a Psychology of Christian Love,” The New 
Christianity, 16 (Spring, 1950), 45-53. 

2?Karl Menninger, Love Against Hate 
(New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1942), 
p. 294. 
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derisive smile with which wise cynics 
will greet my words. The thing I 
mean—please forgive me for mention- 
ing it—is love, Christian love or com- 
passion. If you feel this you have a 
motive for existence, a guide in action, 
a reason for courage, an imperative 
necessity for intellectual honesty. * 
The scientist and religious worker 
converge in the discovery that faith 
without works is dead. The faith of the 
scientist consists of his hypotheses by 
which he projects his theoretical ven- 
tures into the unknown. So long as 
scientists were content to speculate 
and debate in armchairs, they were 
unable to proceed beyond unverified 
speculations. But when they began to 
experiment in concrete situations with 
the actual consequences arising from 
observed events, by which to test the 
theories in practice, the march of 
scientific progress was notably accel- 
erated. Likewise when the religious 
worker brings his beliefs to the labora- 
tory of concrete human situations to 
try out and test them in consequential 
events, he will also have demonstrable 
evidence to know what he can believe. 


F TRUTH is an accurate experi- 

ence of reality, then we must ap- 
proach reality if we are to know the 
truth. How to know what is real is 
inextricably involved in every question 
of truth. Faith is dead when it is un- 
real, that is, out of context with re- 
ality in the futility of irrelevant ab- 
straction. Faith comes alive only as one 
puts it to work in the relevant con- 
texts of reality. Theologians and phil- 


3Bertrand Russell, “Envisioning World 
Peace,” New York Times, Nov. 17, 1950 
(quoted in Blanche Carrier, Freedom to 
Grow, New York: Harper & Bros., 1951), 
p. 218. 


The Study of 


HUMAN 
NATURE 


By DAVID LINDSAY WATSON 


A book which searches the nature of man, 
science, and religion with depth and humility. 
It attacks the arrogance in today’s social 
science but is also a positive contribution to 
the kind of knowledge which leads to mature 
human freedom. 


“ 


. mature and wise. . Even the risks 
that it takes, its willingness to be suggestive, 
tentative and even wrong in contrast to the 
rigid doctrine of the ‘sure thing’ that charac- 
terizes most formal science is a mark of its 
maturity. It has great significance for 


these times.” 
BAKER BROWNELL 


“ 


to be welcomed because the author 
isa physical scientist who sees more clearly 
than anybody I know the difference between 
the study of man and the study of nature. 
Since the identification of these two forms of 
science has led to great confusion in the 
study of man, Dr. W atson’ s book will have 
a very creative influence.” 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“It is high time that many citizens and 
some scientists began an earnest ‘soul-search- 
ing.’ Watson’s book is an excellent power- 
house for this purpose. .. . The knowledge 
of man that we need must be drawn from the 
arts as well as the sciences—from the whole 
human legacy. And from the probing struggle 
with oneself as one seeks integrity. David 
Watson is engaged in this task. Others are 
ready for it. They shall make good use of 
The Study of Human Nature.” 

CHARLES MORRIS 
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osophers have not always agreed as 
to the nature of reality. Kant has many 
theological descendants who insist that 
we can never know the thing in it- 
self, as reality is noumenal and (God 
is the wholly Other forever beyond 
experience, which is limited to know- 
ledge of phenomenal appearances. To 
those who would bifurcate the universe 
into reality over there, inaccessible to 
experience over here, we ask: Why is 
the object more real than the subject? 

Reality, if it is to be vindicated as 
real, must inhere in experience, and 
to us who are finite persons seeking 
to experience reality, the reality we 
find, if at all, will have to be in rela- 
tionships. From our point of view we 
are ready to affirm that whatever else 
it may be out of context, reality ap- 
pears to us in the context of our ex- 
perience as relationships. There are 
many networks of relations in the 
physical and chemical order, in the or- 
ganic relations of biological life, in 
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the psychodynamic relations of person- 
ality, and in the social relations of ‘in- 
terpersonal and group life. Each re- 
lationship is evidently interwoven 
with all of the other relationships in 
a universe of meaningful integrations. 

If we are to find reality within our- 
selves, it will be seen to inhere and 
extend through all of these dynamic 
relationships. Religion in the essential 
experiences and activities which dif- 
ferentiate it from other pursuits is 
iuterpersonal co-operation for the sake 
of values. In our theological approach 
to reality we postulate as our first 
hypothesis that God is a Person-in- 
Relationships at the creative center of 
this dynamic cosmic community. It is 
our second hypothesis that every hu- 
man person is also in relationships to 
other persons. The goal of religion is 
to acknowledge and improve the re- 
latedness of each person to God and 
to every other person in a universal 
community ot reverence and love. 

To test our hypotheses, we shall 
need to submit them to experimenta- 
tion in such relationships. If reality 
consists of dynamic, interpersonal re- 
lationships, it will be here that our 
theories will be tested in the crucible 
of reality. Pastoral work is such a 
network of interpersonal relations, and 
for this reason we say that if the pas- 
tor desires to prove or disprove his 
assumptions and justify the faith that 
is in him, he will come to his vocation 
with open-minded willingness to learn 
in faithful relationships with other per- 
sons. Then he may pfove his faith by 
his work and justify his work in the 
growing insights and deepening confi- 
dence which vindicate the significance 
of these. relationships. 

For religion is reverent devotion to 
all values of all persons in all relation- 
ships. 
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Fathers Are Parents, Too* 


A minister writes: 


I have never seen the matter of the pro- 
priety and desirability of the father’s pres- 
ence in the delivery room discussed in all of 
the literature I have read in the field of 
pastoral problems. 

While some fathers in the vicinity of 
where I live do go to the delivery room 
with their wives, most of them do not. While 
a few physicians seem to encourage the 
practice, or, at least, not to discourage it, 
many oppose the practice and some are 
very clever in finding ways of making 
even the idea embarrassing to prospective 
fathers and mothers. In fact, I have known 
quite a few expectant fathers to drive their 
wives to the hospital and then return home 
until notified of the baby’s arrival. 

Several things have brought this mat- 
ter sharply to my attention recently. One 
thing is the publication of a series in the 
leading newspaper of this area of materials 
condensed from The Stork and You by 
Joan Younger and recently published by 
Westminister Press. This widely read and 
discussed series said in part: 


If you are like me, you'll want your 
husband around while you are having 
your baby. 

My husband is calm and collected where 
I am flurried; patient where I am im- 
patient; fulf of strength where I am 


*This title is taken from Dr. O. Spurgeon 
English’s (and Constance J. Foster’s) re- 
cent book, Fathers Are Parents, Too, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


weak. It’s wonderful to have him 
around anytime, but especially when 
I am having a baby. 

Some husbands prefer to get out of 
the way, and some wives prefer that 
they should. But many husbands want 
to help, and many more could if women 
would make it known that fathers, too, 
have an honored place in the maternity 
hospital. .. . 

Some husbands are a help even in the 
delivery room. Many women using the 
Dr. Read method make their husbands 
a part of their conquering pain. Others 
find that the presence of their husbands 
cuts down on their need of anesthesia. 
Of course, if your husband shudders at 
the mere idea, drop the subject. 

You don’t want two babies to worry 
about. If he is willing, but timid, how- 
ever, encourage him. There is nothing 
unnatural about his being on hand— 
after all it isn’t too long ago that fa- 
thers frequently delivered their own 
children, and did a mighty fine job of it 
too, all things considered. 


Another thing calling this matter of fa- 
thers in the delivery room to public as 
well as my individual attention is the 
tragic experience of a young couple who 
lost their first baby, a splendid specimen, 
and the boy of their fondest dreams. The 
father had been ushered far away after the 
local custom with the understanding that his 
wife was being moved immediately into 
the delivery room. The mother, heavily 


drugged, was left alone. The baby arrived 
unattended, and he was strangled to death 
hy the cord which had become wrapped 
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AIDS TO Sound Guidance—— 


@® THE TROUBLED MIND 
Beulah Chamberlain Bosselman, M.D. 


Practicing psychiatrist, Dr. Bossel- 
man shows how the informed layman 
can help improve the mental health 
of those around him. For clergymen 
and others concerned with human be- 
havior, she offers a useful account of 
how a person develops from infancy 
through old age, with special atten- 
tion to the problems we all must face 
if we are to become well-adjusted 
adults. A concise picture of current 
psychiatric thinking, including infor- 
mation about available therapy. $3.50 


© UNDERSTANDING OLD AGE 
Jeanne G. Gilbert, Ph.D. 


How to help the older man or 
woman make the most of advancing 
years. Specialist discusses the physical, 
emotional, and social problems of the 
aged; explains mental, physiological, 
and sexual changes in later life—the 
treatment of disorders — ways of re- 
tarding decline—developing neglected 
potentials. 26 case histories. $5 


® ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
Wendell W. Cruze, Ph.D. 
Comprehensive, scientific guide to 
the “growing pains” of adolescence. 
Chapters on emotional, social, moral, 
and religious development; also, the 
adolescent and his home, vocational 
adjustment, crime and delinquency, 
etc. Offers sound psychological bases 
for counseling young people. 93 ills., 
557 pp. $5 


@ MENTAL HYGIENE IN 
MODERN LIVING 
Barney Katz, Ph.D.; 

Geo. F. J. Lehner, Ph.D. 


Common-sense suggestions for good 
mental health, in nontechnical lan- 
guage. Presents mental hygiene from 
the standpoint of well-adjusted be- 
havior throughout life: in marriage 
and the home, rearing children, choos- 
ing a career, community life, military 
service, old age. 480 pp., illus. $4.50 


At your bookstore or from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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around his neck, and after a terrific 
struggle. I will never forget that young 
man saying to me through his tears, “If 
I had only stayed with her through it all 
like every father should, like I wanted 
to do and like she wanted me to do, this 
terrible thing would never have happened!” 
That was only the introductory statement 
to a long session of self-reproach for his 
own failure as a father-to-be. 

Quite apart from the above incidents are 
the insights and conclusions which seem 
to be emerging from my own pastoral vis- 
itation. I make great effort to maintain 
the policy of calling on every new mother 
from my congregation as soon as _ possible 
after delivery—usually within twenty-four 
hours. I seem to average about four such 
calls per month. I prefer to call when the 
father is present, but this isn’t always pos- 
sible. 

I find that God is always very near in 
those hours of wonder and- awe, and even 
the careless are usually spiritually hungry 
and responsive at that time. In my opinion, 
the pastor who misses this opportunity 
misses one of his most potent opportunities 
with his most responsive people as well as 
with the less responsive. 

My people seem to appreciate this at- 
tention at this time very much. At least 
they say they do both at the time and later, 
and their increased devotion to the Church 
is unmistakable. Often a mother says to 
me, “Why don’t all ministers call on new 
mothers? Mrs. who shared the 
room with me remarked several times about 
how nice she thought your call and prayer 
was and how she wondered why her mini- 
ster did not call at that time.” 

Some mothers never mention their ex- 
perience in labor and in the delivery room. 
Well over half of them talk about it quite 
a bit. A surprising number recount to me 
a play by play rehearsal of the great drama 
they have recently experienced. When they 
want to talk about it, I listen attentively. 
When more than one mother are present 
in the room, which is often, the other 
mother, usually a complete stranger to me, 
often joins in the conversation eagerly too. 

While many of the talkative mothers feel 
they had a pretty rough session, many say 
that it was not nearly as bad as they had 
expected, and most of them agree that it 
was a wonderful experience. 

One of the commonest ideas for mothers 
to bring up is that of having their hus- 
bands with them. Very frequently they will 
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finally say to me, “If only I could have had 
Bob with me then it would have been per- 
fect. Say, can you tell me why doctors and 
hospitals seem to discourage fathers com- 
ng into the delivery room with their wives? 
It seems such a shame for them to send 
him away just when I really need him.” 
Much less frequently a mother says, “Bill 
was such a comfort and strength to me 
through it all. He stayed with me all the 
way through. He went right into the de- 
livery room with me. He was so concerned 
about me. The fact that he was right there 
by me helped me so much, especially when 
it began to hurt so. And when I saw his 
wonder and happiness as he looked at our 
baby right after she was delivered, I knew 
it had been worth everything I had to 
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and finally join the shepherds at the manger 


Running Time . . 


Color . 
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EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT: 


A KEY TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


by 


ELMER F. PFLIEGER and 
GRACE L. WESTON 


Describes the mental health 
findings of the five year Citizenship 
Education Study conducted in se- 
lected Detroit Public Schools and 
the relationship of these findings 
to citizenship education. 


The experiments and analyses 
involved in this study represent a 
very real contribution to current 
thinking about what citizenship 
education is, or ought to be. This 
treatment points out the basic re- 
lationship between the emotional 
security of the individual and his 
acceptance of responsibilities of 
citizenship. 


Valuable as a source book on 
church school and classroom prac- 
tices for a program emphasizing 
emotional adjustment. A com- 
panion volume to A CURRICU- 
LUM FOR CITIZENSHIP by 
Meier, Cleary, and Davis. 


165 pages, clothbound, $3.50 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
4841 Cass Avenue, Dept. PP 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
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go through. I just don’t think I could have 
a baby without having him right there.” 

I know personally at least three couples 
whose marriage had been falling to pieces 
for some time, to be so drawn together 
by the experience of going through the 
birth of their baby together that the people 
who knew them could scarcely believe it. 
And in all three instances the miracle was 
permanent. There are powerful emotions in 
those few fleeting minutes! Is there some- 
thing wrong or undesirable about using 
them? 

Now that relatively few mothers are be- 
ing drugged into unconsciousness for de- 
livery, and many mothers are delivering 
their babies with little or no anesthesia, 
the problem is increasingly insistent. 

For instance, my wife delivered her last 
baby in an unbelieveably few minutes with- 
out even an aspirin during her entire labor. 
The baby weighed 8 Ilbs..12 ozs. There 
were no lacerations whatever. She was ex- 
hausted and a little shocked for two or 
not more than three minutes afterward, but 
she was fully conscious throughout, and 
she talked to me about the baby during the 
little period of shock. The only thing that 
disturbed her was the fact that the doctor 
would not hold up the baby for her to 
look at before he cut the cord. She says 
that will be carefully understood ahead of 
time if she ever has another one. She ate 
a hearty supper less than an hour after 
she came out of the delivery room. It was 
one of life’s most treasured memories for 
both of us. 

Strained family relationships and mar- 
riages falling to pieces seem to constitute 
one of the major problems of our time. All 
who love the Christ and minister in His 
Name are constantly alert for ways and 
means of strengthening marriage ties. 

I am wondering whether we have not 
been overlooking something of tremendous 
potentiality for good when we ignore, or 
treat lightly, the subject of this letter. 

Am I “off the beam,” or is there some- 
thing here which the Christian ministry 
needs badly to make a fresh and careful 
appraisal of? 


(Name By REQUEST) 


A psychiatrist replies : 


The Rev. —— is not “off the beam” but has 
raised an important issue. Fathers should, 
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in our belief, share in the birth of the baby. 
Being present at the time of delivery could 
make him much more aware of the nature 
and the meaning of giving life and thereby 
create a stronger emotional bond between 
him and his wife, as well as between him 
and the child right from the beginning. 
Father interest all too often does not begin 
early enough in the life of the child nor 
does it become intense enough to be of 
worthwhile value. To share in the birth 
process as well as in the conception process 
would be the means of completing an im- 
portant cycle that should make father more 
aware of his child at that time and forever 
after. 

Of course, this custom while not new 
has been practiced so little in recent cen- 
turies that it is for practical purposes new. 
Furthermore, it touches on many emotional 
areas in the lives of the various people who 
would be concerned with its implementation. 
In the first place, all women at the present 
time would not want the husbands pres- 


ent. Furthermore, many doctors would un- 
doubtedly for some time continue to feel 
that the father’s presence at the time of 
delivery as being superfluous. Lastly, many 
fathers would find the experience more 
emotionally distressing than they could 
cope with. 

However, in these days when emotional 
ties of parent to child are of such tre- 
mendous importance, it would be our opinion 
that men, women, and doctors should begin 
to accept the presence of the father at birth 
as one of the phenomena of ‘family to- 
getherness’ which should characterize the 
arrival of new lives into the world. As a 
practice, it will doubtless gain ground 
slowly, probably go through a period of 
faddishness but emerge eventually as mean- 
ingful paternal behavior. 


O. Spurceon M. D. 
Department of Psychiatry 
Temple University Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dr. Rocers 


own judge! Write today! 


You are depriving the sick of a 
wonderful help if you are not making 
these leaflets available to them! 


“THERE IS A COMFORT AND 
STRENGTH LEAFLET WHICH 
SPEAKS TO THE UNIQUE PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL AND SPIRITUAL 
NEEDS OF EACH PATIENT.” 

Says Rev. William F. Rogers, Ph.D. 


Protestant Chaplain 
St. Louis City Hospital 
Author, “Ye Shall Be Comforted” 


COMFORT AND STRENGTH 


Thousands of these leaflets are being used regularly by clergymen and chaplains 
to console the sick. They are truly COMFORT AND STRENGTH in times of fear, 
loneliness, stress, strain. Twenty-four different leaflets a year for $1.00. Much 
lower in quantities of 200 or more. Free samples gladly sent on request. Be your 


WRITE: COMFORT AND STRENGTH, 3402 Longfellow, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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On Prayer 
To the Editor: 


Doris Mode’s article “Why Prayer Can- 
not Be ‘Used’” (September issue) contains 
some worth while observations, but the au- 
thor has leaned too heavily on pure ration- 
alization. As a result, she has developed her 
thesis in a manner that is neither good the- 
ology nor practical psychology. 

Take for example her concept of prayer, 
which is that it is primarily a passive exer- 
cise: “Perhaps,” she writes, “the word ‘use’ 
gives the clue. It implies a conscious effort, 
a putting forth of the will and intellect to 
attain a goal... .. God cannot be reached 
that way.” To her, “prayer is a symbol of 
a relationship . . .” presumably the flowering 
of a union that has already taken place by 
other means. 

True, many prayers are expressions of 
praise and fellowship with God. But the 
article misses completely another major pur- 
pose of praying, which is to establish a 
better and more satisfying relationship with 
God. At least one of Christ’s parables (cf. 
Luke 11:5-10) stresses the need, at times, 
of determined, protracted, and_ persistent 
prayer. 

She seems to feel that our relationship 
with God is determined primarily by the 
experiences of childhood: “. . . . one cannot 
understand with God what one has never 
experienced with a human parent.” This fails 
to take into account the basic truth of the 
universe, which is that God is Himself 
Love; that He is the prime mover, seeking 
us and finding us at least sometimes in spite 
of human experiences. 

It is indeed important to bear in mind, 
as she points out, that human experiences 
can color our own concept of God. Also, 
human help, including psychiatric, is in some 
cases essential before one can find the 


Divine. However, all pastoral psychology 
proceeds on the premise that God’s Spirit is 
an objective reality, and that His revelation 
can cut through human experience. 

For “clinical” evidence in support of my 
affirmation, a few weeks with the Salvation 
Army or Bowery Mission is recommended; 
or better yet, at an African Christian mis- 
sion. Here are transformations of character 
without benefit of love-filled childhood, and 
usually without benefit of psychoanalysis. 


Rev. Dentson D. CONNER 
Memorial Baptist Church 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


On Giving, Receiving, and Prayer 
To the Editor: 


In William Menninger’s article “Tensions 
in Family Life,” published in the April is- 
sue of PastoraL PsycuHovocy, he says that 
the child at first is the receiver, the loving 
parents giving everything to it. As we grow 
up, we reverse the process. This is not 
true. 

The mother gives the breast, the child 
gives the mouth. All the way through the 
life of any individual, receiving and giving 
are balanced. It is a process of natural bal- 
ance, a kind of homeostasis in relationships. 
When an imbalance occurs and a_ person 
cannot even the slate in a healthful manner, 
illness of behavior, or of mind or _ body, 
results. 

For my view on this, I am indebted to 
lan D. Suttie, M.D. and his writings in The 
Origin of Love and Hate* published by The 
Julian Press, Inc., 1952. His ideas on this 


*This book will be reviewed in the near 
‘uture by Paul Johnson, and is being con- 
sidered as a Dividend for our Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club members. 
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put a slightly different slant on all our 
work. 

The balance of receiving and giving love 
is first between mother and child and grad- 
ually comes to include the father, compan- 
ions, the community, the whole world. 

Any mother knows, if she gives it thought, 
that she receives as much from a child as 
she gives to the child. As a child grows he 
cannot always give to the same person from 
whom he receives, but the balance in his life 
is kept by his giving to others. 

Love is the basic instinct that maintains 
life. Sex is a part of love. The two most 
basic needs of the individual are the need to 
receive and the need to give. Gifts are not 
always in material form. A true gift is not 
extended for the purpose of receiving some- 
thing in return. A gift results from a basic 
need, as basic as the need for material food. 

I agree with Suttie that: 

All emotions are the same love-urge, ex- 
pressed under the stimulus of different re- 
lationships to the loved object. 

Love threatened becomes anxiety in part. 

Love denied, in proportion to its denial, 
becomes hate; external interference may 
switch it to jealousy. 

Love rejected becomes despair. 

Feeling unworthy of love brings guilt and 
shame. 

Loss of love is grief. 

Sympathy with suffering of a loved object 
becomes pity. 

We all have a single fund of love energy 
capable of endless transformations of quality 
or aim. 

This viewpoint, I believe, needs no recon- 
ciliation with Christianity and it contains 


. much of curative value. 


As to prayer, God is not moved so much 
by our pleadings and beseechings as by the 
desires of both our conscious and uncon- 
scious minds. When we are integrated per- 
sonalities, the conscious and unconscious will 
desire the same thing and then conditions 
will work themselves out to bring about 
what we desire. The Creator knows what 
is in the unconscious and, often, by the time 
it has come into our consciousness, our 
prayer is already on the way to fulfillment. 
One can therefore pray, “Father,- thou art 
helping “Mrs. Brown in her loneliness,” or, 
perhaps, “God, thou art helping me to solve 
this Problem,” or -even, “Thou art solving 
this problem for me,” thus, putting a prayer 
into the present rather than the future tense 


FILMS for 
a PURPOSE 
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Inspiration 
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Christian Family Life 
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Sunday School 
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Church Organizations 

An effective message, lesson, or 
program depends on your planning 
and using the right film for your 
purpose. 


26 films in the 
oliving Series 


(Depicting the life of Christ) 


27 MODERN-DAY 
INSPIRATIONAL FILMS 


Plan your film use with the help of 
Family Films’ calendars listing the 
1953-’54 church emphases, including 
titles of the films that most effec- 
tively dramatize each individual 
church emphasis. The illustrated 
catalogs offer additional help with 
full descriptions and valuable utili- 
zation suggestions for each film. 

By scheduling your films in ad- 
vance, you can take advantage of 
Family Films’ Series Savings 
Plans. 


Ask your denominational publishing 
house or film library about rentals of 
Family Films’ motion pictures ... @ 
get your free illustrated catalogs and 
calendar of church emphases. 
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To minister to ‘modern man in search 
of a soul,” read... 


SIX TALKS ON JUNG’S 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by Robert A. Clark, M.D. 


Of the great analysts, C. G. JUNG is the 
most deeply concerned with man’s spirit- 
ual nature and his problems of con- 
science. Director of the Mental Health 
Clinic and Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chiatry at the University of Pittsburgh 
Medical School, Dr. Clark has written a 
comprehensive but readable book, mak- 
ing Jung’s thought available to pastors 
and to laymen as it has not been before. 


$1.50; 5% x 814"; 84 pp.; illustrated; 
bibliography. 


THE BOXWOOD PRESS 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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If it has been in the unconscious, he has al- 
ready started to answer it. 

There is sense to this type of prayer and, 
when two or more people are thinking the 
same prayers with integrated selves, things 
are brought about. It is a relative matter in 
proportion to the number of people desiring 
a thing and also in relation to the unity 
hetween the conscious and the unconscious 
of the individual. 

In regard to all this, fears and wishes 
are alike in their power; fears, the negative 
prayer, and wishes, the positive prayer. That 
is why some prayers seem to be ineffective, 
—they are mixed fears and wishes, and 
sometimes wishes in the conscious mind are 
counterbalanced by fears in the unconscious. 
Faith is powerful and when we can do away 
with fears and doubts, and pray as whole 
individuals, prayers are answered. 


Mrs. Orca J. Noe 
Katonah, New York 


More on Vacations 
To the Editor: 


For what it may be worth to the Rev. 
Milton Kerr (Readers’ Forum, p. 69, Sep- 
tember issue) and others of similar mind, 
here is the solution we have found to the 
following problem: the expense of, and 
the best kind of vacation. Since we have 
just returned from a month of living in a 
tent, the following is very fresh in my 
mind. 

For the last several years we have taken 
advantage of state-owned and _ operated 
camping-areas in New York and Massa- 
chusetts. After the initial investment (which 
may be cheap or expensive, according to 
one’s pocketbook and tastes) our tent, sleep- 
ing bags, cots, gas stove, gas lantern, small 
ice box, ete., are paying for themselves 
over the years through our comfort, peace, 
and relaxation. Nor did we purchase all 
items in one fell swoop; the. first year we 
borrowed almost everything. Then, year by 
year, we have stretched the budget to in- 
clude this. or that until now, after eight 
years of- vacation-camping, we own nearly 
everything we will ever need. 

Aside from the obvious expenses of food, 
sightseeing, gas. oil, and car repairs (which 
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ysually crop up at the least convenient time) 
our maximum expenses for essentials have 
een as follows: tent-site: $4.50 per week 
or 50c per night; ice—25c every other day; 
white-gas (for stove & lantern) 50c-75c per 
week; wood for the fireplace— 25c per large 
bushef, in Massachusetts ; in the Adirondacks, 
as much as one can cut for himself. 


For us, the richness of camping arises 
at the following points: 1. My wife is freed 
from the drudgery of dish-washing for, 
once camp is set up, it is Pop who does the 
dishes. 2. Life in and about a tent is radic 
ally different from life in the parsonage. 
Just that change is good. One’s neighbors 
at the camping area are usually perceptive 
enough to realize when one desires solitude ; 
very likely this is because they chose camp- 
ing for its mixture of economy, solitude, 
and fellowship. On the other hand, I have 
yet to find anything but the finest kind of 
fellowship among fellow-campers when | 
desired same. 3. Camping tests one’s mettle 
regarding resourcefulness and understand- 
ing of nature. 4. Personally, I receive a shot 
in the arm and new life for the soul from 
even a few days spent amid the whispering 
pines, the brilliant stars, the grandeur of 
the mountains, etc., in God’s majestic world. 
It brings me to my knees in a manner | 
find nowhere else. I am there reminded of 
the beauty and wonder of His natural world 
and my soul replies, “How much more 
wonderful is His Love for us through Jesus 
Christ!” Truly, it is a relaxing, rejuvena- 
ting exeprience, full of Grace and Truth! 
5. Mornings I devote to reading, study, 
sermonizing, or planning for the months 
ahead. It is amazing what a quick dip in 
the lake can do for Point #2 in that sermon 
for the third Sunday in Advent! And how 
different that touchy problem appears after 
one has felled and cut up for the fireplace 
a 30 foot tree some 6 or 8 inches in diameter 
at the base! Strangely, I have also acquired 
infinite respect for lumber jacks and their 
labors! 6. To sum up and try to include 
the many things left unsaid—a re-orientation 
to God’s Grace, a change of perspective, 
an enriching of both soul and body—these 
and more can be the results of a vacation 
spent in a tent. I have found it so. And I 
would covet for any other minister a similar 
joy. 


Rev. Gorpon M. A cpricu 
Keyport Reformed Church 
Keyport, New Jersey 
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—New York Medical Journal 
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—Internat. Zeitschrift Psychoanalyse 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


RELIGION AND HEALTH 
WITH VISION 


After many months of planning, de- 
nominational officials have compiled 
a Prospectus for the development of 
religious matters in connection with 
Chicago’s West Side Medical Center 
District. The planning has been done 
through a Provisional Medical Center 
Planning Committee organized by The 
Church Federation of Greater Chica- 
go. The six hospitals in this area now 
have a bed capacity of more than 5,- 
000; and, with additions under con- 
struction, will extend this number next 
year to more than 6,000. 

The Church Federation itself now 
maintains one chaplain in the largest 
of the institutions, the Cook County 
Hospital; and there are also full-time 
chaplains in the Presbyterian Hospital 
and the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital. At least ten other Protestant 
clergy from several denominations now 
render part-time service, in addition 
to the ministers who call upon their 
own parishioners. 

The plan of the Committee is for 
expansion of the present service so as 
to provide adequately for ministry to 
patients, clinical pastoral training for 
clergy and theological students, and for 
research under a “Religion and Health 
Research Foundation.” The whole aim 
is to have a religious program “which 
will specialize in making religion a 
vital, functional factor in the life of 
the largest center of medicine in the 
world.” 


The prospectus is both far-seeing 


and strategic. It provides for long-term 
goals and planning, and for next steps. 
Eventually, a chief of chaplains, at 
least a dozen full-time chaplains, an 
active training program the year round, 
and a permanent research program, 
with a modest building to focus the 
work, are called for. Next steps are 
modest and realistic, and may be under- 
taken as soon as a minimum number 
of denominations have ratified the plan 
during the months ahead. 

We congratulate the Chicago 
churches on their vision and realism, 
and shall look forward in the years 
ahead to reporting to our readers on 
further developments of the plan. 


RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY AT 
SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The School of Religious Education 
of Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary announces two training pro- 
grams in religious psychology and 
counseling for its doctoral candidates, 
“the first such programs in the South- 
west.” The program will include three 
months of training at Mississippi State 
Hospital as well as studies at the Men- 
ninger Foundation School, which will 
include work in psychology and psy- 
chotherapy and their application to 
family relationships and the behavior 
problems of children, with special re- 
ference to counseling. 

This program is being given under 
the direction of Dr. A. Donald Bell, 
who directs the doctoral and clinical 
programs. 
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WHO’S WHO 
_AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Rottin J. FarrBanxKs is Professor of 
Practical Theology at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
He is the founder of the Institute of Pastoral 
Care and until recently was its Field Secre- 
tary, as well as director of the Pastoral 
Counseling Center in Boston. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the Coun- 
cil for Clinical Training and a member of 
the faculty of Harvard Divinity School. 


FREDERICK C. KUETHER is director of The 
Council for Clinical Training. He serves as 
consultant of the American Foundation of 
Religion and Psychiatry, New York City, 
and Minister of Counseling at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church, New York City. 
Rev. Kuether taught pastoral psychology at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary. 


Jupson D. Howarp is Protestant Chaplain 
of the Medfield State Hospital, Medfield, 
Massachusetts, and is also Field Secretary 
of the Committee on Institutional Ministry 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches. 


He received his Ph.D. degree from Boston 
University in Psychology of Religion. 


James H. Burns is Protestant Chaplain 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and Executive Sec- 
retary of the Institute of Pastoral Care, 
Inc. He is also Instructor in the Department 
of Pastoral Psychology, Boston University 
School of Theology. 


Rosert C. Les.ie is chaplain at Boston 
State Hospital, instructor in Psychology of 
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REViEws OF Current Books 


SYCHOLOGY OF PASTORAL 
CARE by Paul E. Johnson 

( Abingdon-Cokesbury—$4.75 ) 

(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for October.) 

The pastor asks the professor of 
pastoral care: “I have a certain per- 
son in my parish who is . . . . What 
must I do?” The teacher meets his 
supreme moment of frustration at this 
moment, because he knows that the 
man has not taken the time to develop 
a disciplined, comprehensive, and co- 
herent psychology of pastoral care 
upon which to base and out of which 
to develop an adequate approach to 
the particular problem of the “certain 
person” in his parish. As far as it is 
possible for any book to accomplish 
this encompassing purpose, the new 
and original work by Paul Johnson 
does it. The psychology of the total 
pastoral task is dealt with here in care- 
ful detail, giving us a comprehensive 
matrix in which to work, without at 
the same time losing us in the fog of 
generalities and abstractions. Natural- 
ly this calls for a heavy book, and not 
a brief and superficial one. 

The contents of the book are so vital 
as to call for detailed description: I. 
The Person and the Pastor II. Pastor- 
al Relationships ILI. Responsive Coun- 
seling IV. Confession V. Marriage 
Counseling VI. The Pastor and the 
Family VII. The Ministry of Healing 
VIIL. Meeting Death LX. The Pastor 
Himself X. Ultimate Concerns. 


Several transversal themes nourish 
this book with the deepest of historical 
springs of New Testament Christian- 
ity: the vitality of the church as the 
caring and healing fellowship, the par- 
ticipation of the minister as a man of 
God in the triune ministry of confes- 
sion in which there is a Third Presence 
in the counseling relationship, the great 
crises of birth, marriage, illness, and 
death as revealing to us both the mean- 
ing of God in human experience and 
the ultimate concern of man as to 
the meaning of his own existence, and 
the necessity of the pastor’s own self- 
confrontation, his evaluation of his 
ability to communicate responsibility, 
and his faith in the ultimate nature of 
the community to which he belongs— 
these retrieve pastoral care from the 
damp rot of a purely temporal and 
humanistic psychology. 

Nevertheless, these are thoroughly 
related to the most contemporary re- 
search in the field of interpersonal 
psychology, the science of group rela- 
tions, and the science of communica- 
tion. Johnson’s research is comprehen- 
sive, exhaustive, and as contemporary 
as your next breath. Especially helpful 
in clarifying his concepts is Johnson's 
abundant use of verbatim interviews 
to illustrate his meanings. The old 
antithesis between directive and non- 
directive counseling is overcome with 
a more distinctly satisfying concept 
which Johnson calls “responsive coun- 
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un 


SUCCESSFUL 


seling.”” The following statement gives 
not only a working concept of counsel- 
ing, but also the predominant flavor 


and consistency of the whole book: 


I have proposed the term responsive 
counseling aS a more accurate designa- 
tion of what the pastoral counselor aims 
to do. This is a positive activity in con- 
trast to the negative passivity implied 
by the term nondirective. To respond 
is to answer back. It is a sequel to a 
previous event, a reply to one who speaks 
first. By a permissive listening attitude 
the person is invited to speak freely and 
fully. The counselor is responsive to 
every mood, feeling, or attitude ex- 
pressed. By patient waiting he permits 
the person to take the lead in saying 
what he desires to express. But he 
does not pause after the person has 
spoken, for he has followed closely and 
is ready to respond by restating the 
feeling implied. In this response there 
are empathy, understanding, and ac- 
ceptance that draw the two into a rela- 
tionship of intimate sharing. The person 
thus understood will more readily re- 
lease deeper anxieties and reveal further 
the predicament that distresses him. 
This confession brings other responses 
from the alert counselor to clarify the 
situation and select what is most sig- 
nificant for emphasis. In response to 
these feelings and insights the coun- 
selor takes alternate steps with the per- 
son in progress toward solution of 
problems, appropriate actions, in- 
terpersonal growth through mutual 
responsibility. 

In responsive counseling responsibil- 
ity for progress is mutual. A burden is 
better carried by two than by one. If 
the counselor assumes too much respon- 
sibility, he becomes overdirective. If 
the person is given the entire responsi- 
bility, he is apt to make hasty choices, 
assume independence he does not have, 
make a show of strength he does not 
feel, or become discouraged and depend- 
dent in the face of tasks for which alone 
he is not adequate. Democracy works 
by sharing responsibilities and reaching 
practical next steps by joint action. It 
is also the Christian way of bearing 
one another’s burdens by interpersonal 
responsibility. 


The pastor will always need to be a 
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good listener, as noted above. He must 
listen well before he is ready to speak , 
well. He must listen with his whole 
being—not just his ears, but his imagi- 
nation, memory, empathy, understand- 
ing, faith, and love. If he speaks 
from the depths of such a responsive- 
ness, there is new life in such a word. 
R. C. Cabot and R. L. Dicks note that 
listening cannot always be passive; 
there is also a place for direction in 
the progress of listening. If the coun- 
selor is responsive at every step, he will 
participate with the person in the search 
for emotional understanding and grow- 
ing responsibility. Hiltner calls this 
eductive counseling, drawing out the 
counselee to assert himself. 

Is there a time and place for creative 
assertion by the counselor. The di- 
rective counselor speaks too often at too 
great length of his own interests. His 
assertions are sometimes inept and unapt 
to be creative. The nondirective coun- 
selor speaks too little, waits too often, 
and hesitates to assert himself at all 
lest he interfere with the client’s free- 
dom. The responsive counselor listens 
first and replies briefly, but as the per- 
son reveals his true feelings and insights, 
there will be strategic opportunities for 
creative assertion in which both discover 
and declare together the way of life. 

Responsive counseling is interpersonal 
appreciation. A responsive counselor is 
oriented first to the person in alert 
awareness of his feelings, his difficul- 
ties, and his potentialities. He is orient- 
ed in the second place to the reiation- 
ship in which the two are mutually re- 
sponsible to understand what life means 
and discover the progress to be taken 
step by step together. In pastoral coun- 
seling there is another step in which 
“the two must face a Third” as _ the 
orientation attains larger perspective. 
The order is not important; the orien- 
tation at all three points may be gained 
at once. But the honest pastor knows 
that true growth is not his creation or 
the person’s but the work of the creator 
God. Pastoral counseling may differ 
from other therapies at this point. A 
directive counselor. may vest. authority 
in himself as the healer. A nondirective 
counselor may vest authority in the 
person as the one who solves his own 
problems. A pastoral counselor will vest 
authority in the creative Holy Spirit 
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working in both through a relationship 

that is not a dualism of counselor and 

person, but a trinity of Creator, person, 
and counselor. 

The pastor who will spend much 
time on this book will need to spend 
less time on many others. The seminary 
student will find not only a depend- 
able and mature view of his pastoral 
task here, but he will find an invalu- 
able aid in his own research by follow- 
ing the footnotes of Professor Johnson. 
For the experienced pastor and for 
the Seminary student, as well as the 
teacher who is looking for an adequate 
text book, Psychology of Pastoral Care 
speaks to all our conditions. 


—WayneE E. Oates 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 
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ORAL PRINCIPLES OF AC.- 

TION, Ed. by Ruth Nanda 
Anshen, (34 contributors). Vol. VI 
in “Science of Culture Series.” 
(Harper & Brothers—$7.50) 


The editor tells us that this book is 
not a symposium, presumably because 
it is not a corporate venture worked 
out by the group method. The pub- 
lisher calls it a synthesis. Each con- 
tributor has apparently done his own 
work independent of the others. 


It is utterly impossible, within the 
limits of this review, to comment upon 
each of its thirty-four chapters, or even 
to cite the names of their authors. All 
of the names are familiar and the read- 
er will recognize most of them as au- 
thoritative in their several fields. They 
are, variously, philosophers, sociolo- 
gists, philologists, lawyers, diplomat- 
ists, psychologists, statesmen, librar- 
ians, anthropologists, doctors, theolo- 
gians. Mention of some of the more 
widely known will reassure any pros- 
pective reader: Buber, D’Arcy, 
Fromm, Jaspers, Maclver, Maritain, 
Montague, Northrop, Sarton, Schweit- 
zer, Tillich. 


This is hardly a book to be read con- 
secutively, since its chapters are not 
interdependent. One will do well to 
sample first those chapters which deal 
with subjects in which he has some 
initial interest: the Decalogue, the 
Golden Rule, the teaching of Jesus. 
Thus it is hard to see how, within the 
brief limits of some fifteen pages, any 
more accurate and satisfying account 
of “The Ethics of the New Testament” 
could have been given than that by 
Charles Harold Dodd. His precise ac- 
count of the connotation of agape 
(charity, love) delivers that word from 
the misleading sentimentality with 
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which it is so often invested and re- 
stores to it its original austerity, and 
thus both its credibility and its prac- 
ticability. This primal Christian virtue 
is not an emotional counsel of impossi- 
ble perfection. 

We are living at a time when there 
are countless rival varieties of theo- 
logical opinion and conviction. Many 
of these are mutually exclusive. All of 
them are of speculative interest to re- 
flective thinkers, but not all of them are 
of help to the plain man in the con- 
duct of his everyday life. If we agree 
with Matthew Arnold that life is three- 
quarters conduct most of us need eth- 
ical guidance even more than theologi- 
cal guidance. 

This volume is important in that it 
concedes our situation. It is the more 
so because all traditional codes of 
morals are being challenged and no 
ethical system can hope to survive mere- 


ly on the basis of its hoary antiquity. 
A process of candid trial and error 
is the custom of the times. On most 
ethical details there is the widest diver- 
gence of conviction and practice. This 
divergence prevails within the more 
limited circle of adherents to any given 
single code. It prevails even more 
markedly between the diversified cul- 
tures of the modern world, which is in 
painful process of trying to become 
one world, since these pages include 
the “East” as well as the “West.” 
The striking thing about the book 
as a whole is the unanimity of its au- 
thors and thus the unity of the book 
itself in describing the nature of ethics. 
Save for an occasional concession to 
the sociological account of the matter, 
there is no inclination to dismiss con- 
science as a matter of prudent accom- 
modation to the mores of the in-group 
to which the individual belongs. If this 
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IT TAKES AN ATOMIC BOMB TO 
EXPLODE A HYDROGEN BOMB! 


BUT 


It takes the active good will of the 
Sermon on the Mount in the hearts of 
scientifically informed men and women 
to trigger our energies for survival, 
democracy, and peace for even so much 
as another generation. 


IN 


WAIT THE WITHERING RAIN? 
Studies in the Conditions of Survival 
and Peace... 


which reviewers are already describ- 
ing as interesting, engaging, unique, 
exciting, provocative, well-designed, 
and of special significance for minis- 
ters, Austin L. Porterfield (B.A., 
M.A., B.D., Ph.D.), who is Profes- 
sor of Sociology in Texas Christian 
University, begins with a phantasy of 
an atomic cloud as enveloping the earth 
in 1976 and continues to give the con- 
ditions under which the phantasy may 
not become a reality. 

LEO POTISHMAN FOUNDATION, 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS ($2.50 — 
Order directly or through any book 
store). 


book serves to remind us that life is 
three-quarters conduct, it does not ac- 
cept Arnold’s other familiar dictum 
that religion is morality touched with 
emotion. 

The late Professor George Foot 
Moore used to insist in his histories 
of religion that religion does not ma- 
ture out of moral practice; rather that 
ethical systems are the corollaries of a 
religion already professed and believed. 
Ethics do not become religions; reli- 
gions become ethical. Something. of 
this same conviction seems to be held 
by the many diversified contributors to 
this volume. Each ethical system seems 
to be a derivative consequence of what 
can only be called, in the broadest 
sense of the term, a prior religious ex- 
perience. It is the formulation, as a 
pattern for conduct, of the believer’s 
awareness of his place and part in 
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Nature, in the Cosmos, in God. One 
cannot suppose that contributors to 
this “synthesis” were chosen becatise 
of their agreement on this premige, 
But since they represent the “contem- 
plative” rather than the “active” life, 
one assumes that no reflective appraisal 
of ethics can be satisfied with a purely 
utilitarian account of the matter, and 
that any such appraisal must presup- 
pose man’s relation to his Universe. 
—Wittarp L. SPERRY 
Dean Emeritus 
Harvard Divinity School 


ISDOM, MADNESS AND 
FOLLY by John Custance. 

(Pellegrini and Cudahy, $3.75) 

This book, according to its author, 
is an attempt to indicate a possible 
new approach to the scientific study 
of the religious consciousness. He as- 
sumes that God, as manifested in the 
gods, goddesses, and devils whose 
actuality man has apprehended in the 
course of his age-long climb, can best 
be studied in the consciousness of the 
“insane.” Mystics, he suggests, are 
likely to be somewhat allergic to scien- 
tific study, but the insane are always 
with us and their gods and devils are 
something real and meaningful. 

The author, who writes under an 
assumed name, is himself a manic- 
depressive, now 52 years of age, who 
since 1935 has had three depressive 
and six manic attacks. Much of the 
hypomanic phase. As he himself ex- 
plains, “Usually I am a slow-brained 
writer, but in one of the manic periods 
my pen can scarcely keep up with the 
rapid flow of ideas.” 

The book carries an introduction by 
C. G. Jung, whose influence is mani- 
fest throughout its pages, and it was 
written under the guidance of Canon 
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Grensted, Professor of the Philosophy 
of Religion in the University of Ox- 
ford. It is remarkable for the wide 
acquaintance with the relevant psy- 
chiatric literature which the author 
displays, for his broad cultural back- 
ground and for his skill as a writer. 
Its chief importance, however, lies in 
its value as a psychiatric document re- 
vealing the inner experience of a psy- 
chotic patient. 

An unusual feature in this case is 
the serious interest in religion which 
he shows and the determined attempt 
to face his problem. The grandiosity 
of most manics stops usually with 
earthly power. They are men of 
wealth, secret service chiefs, generals, 
presidents, and the like. Only rarely 
do we find the sense of mystical iden- 
tification so clear in Mr. Custance’s 
experience. 

This book will be of special interest 
to psychiatrists and to workers in the 
field of clinical psychology. 

—ANTON T. BoIseN 
Chaplain Emeritus 
Elgin State Hospital 


ELECTED PAPERS ON PSY- 
CHOANALYSIS by Karl Abra- 
ham (Hogarth Press—$10.00) 


One of the very real tragedies in the 
history of the psychoanalytic movement 
was the untimely death of Dr. Karl 
Abraham in 1925. This volume of col- 
lected papers, edited by Ernest Jones, 
was originally published in 1927 and 
is again available to the professional 
field. The volume consists of thirty- 
four articles which include a fascina- 
ting introductory memoir by Dr. Jones 
which was first published in the “In- 
ternational Journal of Psychoanalysis” 
in April 1926. 
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Here is a practical, common-sense 
Christian approach to such emotional 
problems as “The Way to Win Over 
Worry,” “How to Tackle Your Trou- 
bles,” “How to Deal with Doubts,” 
How to Make the Most of Life.” Every 
pastor and counselor who reads this 
book will find countless occasions to 
use and recommend it in his work. 
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Abraham was not a_ voluminous 
writer and it can be said that his ar- 
ticles are characterized by a concise- 
ness which both aids in the under- 
standing of their content and makes 
reading a pleasure. He was by nature 
a modest person who sometimes found 
his position of prominence not alto- 
gether a comfortable one. He was the 
first psychoanalyst in Germany and 
his leadership was undoubtedly due to 
the diligence and real skill with which 
he interpreted early observations in 
psychoanalysis. 

Like Freud, whom he first met in 
1907, he was an excellent clinician as 
well as an investigator of new con- 
cepts. His colleagues held him in high 
esteem and he was President of the 
Berlin Psychoanalytic Society from 
the time of its organization until his 
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death. His collected papers cover a 
wide range of subjects including infan- 
tile sexuality, clinical types of neuroses, 
psychoanalytic studies on character 
formation, and a section which to this 
reviewer is of great interest, “A Study 
of the Development of the Libido 
Viewed in the Light of Mental Dis- 
orders.” 

One does not presume to review 
such a book. He can only marvel at the 
clarity with which the subject matter 
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is presented, enjoy its refreshing style, 
and recommend it as indispensable jn 
every psychiatrist’s library. 

Mitton E. Kirkpatrick, MD, 


Greater Kansas City Mental 
Health Foundation, Kansas City, 
Missouri 


N BEING HUMAN by Ashley 


Montagu (Henry Schuman— 
$1.95) 


“The problem of modern man is the 
problem of human relations,” says the 
anthropologist, Montagu. Science, phil- 
osophy, and religion will have to do 
more to solve the problem of how men 
can live in peace with themselves and 
their fellow men. A first step is to cor- 
rect the falsehood that life survives by 
a selfish struggle for existence, and 
see that the basic law of survival is 
co-operation. The most urgent need 
of a newborn infant is love, and with- 
out affectionate mothering he cannot 
be healthy or attain social competence. 
The primary unit of behavior is not 
the person but the group; we do vio- 
lence to human nature in the competi- 
tive individualism of our acquisitive 
society. 

This is a convincing challenge, well 
supported by scientific facts, to cor- 
rect the error that makes us hostile 
and neurotic rivals of other persons, 
to free us from enslavement to eco- 
nomic gain, and to educate our chil- 
dren in the fourth ‘R’ of human rela- 
tions. If civilization is to survive, we 
must put learning how to live together 
and work together in the same world 
first on our agenda. Here is valuable 
data to support the timely preaching of 
a gospel of love in a violent world. 

—Pavut E. JonHnson 
Boston University School of 
Theology 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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1953 REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 65 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more impor- 
tant books received recently which we are 
unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to 
be able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


PsYCHOANALYSIS AND Group BEHAVIOR. 
By Saul Scheidlinger. W. W. Norton & 
Co., $3.75. A fruitful examination of the con- 
tribution of Freudian psychoanalytical theory 
to the understanding of group behavior, in- 
cluding a vivid illustration of the practical 
application of this knowledge in the field of 
social group work, education, and group 
psychotherapy. 


PERSONALITY AND ADJUSTMENT. By Wil- 
liam L. Patty and Louise Snyder Johnson. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., $4.75. A detailed 
discussion of the scientific approach to the 
study of personality and its practical appli- 
cation in various areas of living by two out- 
standing teachers of psychology. 


A THEOLOGY OF THE LivinGc CHURCH. By 
L. Harold De Wolf. Harper & Brothers, 
$5.00. A comprehensive systematic theology 
interpreting the Christian faith for men and 
women of our day, by the Professor of 
Systematic Theology at Boston University, 
and author of The Religious Revolt Against 
Reason. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ABERRATIONS. Edited by 
Edward Podolsky, M.D. Philosophical Li- 
brary, $10.00. A systematic exposition of 
human aberrational behavior written for the 
intelligent layman as well as the expert in 
interpersonal relationships, with particular 
emphasis on their psychodynamics. 


_ Sexuat Patuotocy. By Magnus Hirsch- 
feld, M. D. Emerson Books. $2.95. A new 
and revised edition of the study of the de- 
rangements of the sexual instinct by tht 
Director of the Institute of Sexual Science 
and former President of the World League 
for Sexual Reform. 


MEANING, COMMUNICATION AND VALUE. 
By Paul Kecskemeti. University of Chicago 
Press, $8.50. A study by the senior scientist 
of the Rand Corporation of the unresolved 
clash of value attitude and value conflicts 
in our modern world. 


Tue Seconp Sex. By Simone de Beau- 
voir. Alfred A. Knopf, $10.00. An encyclo- 
paedic treatment of the problem of woman 
through the ages, by one of the outstanding 
French psychologists, a co-worker of the 
French existentialist philosopher, Paul 
Sartre. The status of woman through his- 
tory is analyzed from the point of view of 
biology, psychology, psychoanalysis, sociolo- 
gy, and anthropology. 


RELIGION AND Economic RESPONSIBILITY. 
By Walter G. Muelder. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $3.50. Dr. Muelder, who is Dean and 
Professor of Social Ethics at Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, in his new book 
seeks to integrate the realms of religion and 
economics into a living relationship with one 
another, drawing heavily on the work of 
social scientists and clinical studies. 


Tue Primitive WorRLD AND ITS TRANS- 
FORMATION. By Robert Redfield. Cornell 
University Press, $3.50. Dr. Redfield, an in- 
ternationally known anthropologist, and 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, Distinguished 
Service Professor of The University of 
Chicago, analyze the changes which were 
brought about in mankind by the advent of 
civilization in the human race, beginning 
with primitive culture up to our modern 
era—an anthropologist’s study of morality 
and ethics. 


ApostLes oF Drscorp. By Ralph Lord 
Roy. Beacon Press, $3.75. A thoroughly 
documented study of some Protestant fringe 
groups promoting hate and disruption in 
America. 


® The Gospel for an Age of 
Anxiety 
by FrepericK C. GRANT 
Professor of Biblical Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 
A Psychiatrist’s Thoughts on 
Good and Evil 
by Bincer, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Clinical 
Psychiatry 
Cornell University Medical College 
® New Horizons for the Pastor 
by Howarp WHITMAN 
Outstanding journalist and author 
of A Reporter In Search of God 
® Mental Health Education on 
the Farm 
by ARTHUR 
ANDERSON 
Minister of First Congregational 
Church, Milton, Wisconsin 
* The Egocentric Use of Devo- 
tional Literature 
by JosepH Havens 


© Clinical Pastoral Training as a 
Hospital Medium in Public 
Relations 

Ernest E. BrRuDER 
Protestant Chaplain 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 
* Sex Ethics and the Kinsey 
Reports 
by Sewarp HILTNER 
Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 
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OO I enclose $5.00 for a one-year sub- 
scription to PastorAL PsYcHOLOGY 


OO I enclose $11.00 for a three-year 
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: subscription to Pastorat Psy- 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 
psychiatrists of the hospital. Persuad- 
ing a reluctant faculty in Boston Uni- 
versity that no pastor could be equip- 
ped for his vocation without psycho- 
competence, he introduced 
pioneer courses in Personality, Psy- 
chopathology, Pastoral Psychology, 
Mental Hygiene, and Religion and 
Health with the able assistance of 

Boisen, Hill, and Carroll A. Wise. 

He is remembered affectionately by 
the many pastors who through these 
pioneer years studied with him. Their 
eyes were opened to the understand- 
ing of the depths of personality and 
the responsibility for a more adequate 
pastoral care. He pioneered in a doc- 
toral program in this field, and among 
the list of his doctors are such dis- 
tinguished leaders as Herdis Deabler, 
Professor at Evangelical Theological 
Seminary, Naperville, Illinois ; Carroll 
A. Wise, Professor at Garrett Biblical 
Institute; Emil Hartl, Founder and 
Director of Charles Hayden Goodwill 
Inn (for homeless boys) in Boston; 
Lemuel’ K. Lord and George W. 
Owen, eminent pastors. 

Through his writings he has had 
enlarging influence, especially his 
books on Foundations of Christian Be- 
lief (1916), and Psychology of Reli- 
gious Experience (1924). His article 
in this issue on “Pastoral Psychology 
—A Retrospect” gives a_ significant 
historical view of this developing field 
in theological education. 

Since 1942 he has served a church 
as pastor for two years, written 
articles, lectured frequently, played his 
Knabe piano, cultivated roses, handi- 
crafts, and friendships. His spirit of 
penetrating insight, subtle humor, and 
unquenchable faith is. a benediction 
to all who know him. , 

—Paut E. JoHNnson 
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Magic in the 
The” 
Printed Word 
suad- i 0 
Uni- 
. S there were magic in the impress 
a A of type, the printed word conjures vital 
ycho- |} interest. To most folk, “I saw it in print” 
luced | Hi has stirring significance. As the printed word 
Pey- mn : crystallizes creative thought, so is it a dy- 
load namic force in influencing thought—and 
logy, arousing action. 
| “SE 
e of | 1 Let the Printed Word Reinforce 
y by i = ee 
these Publicity through printer’s ink can work 
"hei wonders in your church—in your parish— 
eir even far afield. 
tand- 
and ACh i 
urch Magazine of 
Pe Your Own! 
nong Put one to work for you. Let it go to every 
i member of your community. It not only 
tells the people what your church has done 
bler, and plans to do, spiritually and socially, 
gical but think, talk, plan and 
work with you. It extends your influence, @ 
roll A PARISH PAPER the grace and power of your church. It in- 
slical creases — and collections. Helpful 
NCREASES ATT in your endeavors to enlarge the kingdom 
Ree INCREASES ATTENDANCE of God, it builds a successful pastorship. 
oil MAKES PASTORAL CALLS 
Send the Coupon NOW! 
W. KEEPS COMMUNITY INFORMED ” 

Information as to how you may run a suc- 
had VISITS THE SICK AND INFIRM cessful magazine for your church at little 

-ONOUERS IN Se—W e sent by return mail, upon 
Be. CONQUERS INDIFFERENCE — of the coupon. —_ plan is well 
worth your serious consideration. Send for 
Reli- ENCOURAGES CHURCH WORK the particulars. Read every oem | Then a 
ticle it off and let a glorious op- 
lead AIDS S portunity slip by. 
cant 
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Practical, Provocative Books 
~~ "From Abingdon-Cokesbury 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PASTORAL CARE 
By Paul E. Johnson 


A comprehensive and definitive survey of pastoral psychology 
as applied to the whole of the minister’s work—counseling. 
preaching, administration, ete. Theoretically sound and con- 
cretely practical, it tells how a minister can use pastoral psy- 
chology to achieve an effective, well-rounded ministry. 

“The most comprehensive attempt so far at integration of 
dynamic psychology into the theory and practice of the entire 
range of pastoral care and the minister’s work.”—Srmon Don- 
1cER, Editor, Pastoral Psychology. 

PuBLisHED OcToser 5. $4.75 


Other perceptive, useful books by Dr. Johnson— 
Psychology of Religion, $2 Christian Love, $3 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


By Eddy Asirvatham, Roland H. Bainton, Oren H. Baker, 
L. Harold DeWolf, Robert E. Fitch, Cameron P. Hall, Joseph 
Haroutunian, George Hedley, Donald M. Maynard, Walter G. 
Muelder. Donald T. Rowlingson, S. Paul Schilling, Walter 
W. Sikes. Anson P. Stokes, and W. W. Van Kirk. Edited by 
J. RICHARD SPANN 

Fifteen writers, each an authority in his field, here seek to 
formulate from the teachings of Jesus a philosophy by which 
the church may deal with the problems in our present social 
world order. An honest and constructive search for truth in 
many critical areas—and a forthright presentation of the re- 
sponsibility of the church in social improvement. 

PusBLIisHeD OctToser 5. $2.75 


Other stimulating books edited by Dr. Spann— 
Pastoral Care, $2.50 Fruits of Faith, $2.50 
The Ministry, $2 


At Your Bookstore . .. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
Publishers of THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 
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